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“Handmade? Of Course Not!” 


“Why, most everything in this store is made by machines nowadays. If it weren’t I 
wouldn’t be selling half these things, and you couldn’t buy them. They’d cost too much.” 


F MANUFACTURED articles had to be made 

by hand, very few American families would 
be able to enjoy electric lights, automobiles, 
silk hose, daily newspapers, telephones, or the 
other comforts and conveniences of life today. 
Even the necessities, such as food and cloth- 
ing, would be scarcer and more expensive. And 
there wouldn’t be the number of factory jobs 
there are in America today, or millions of 
other jobs selling, servicing, and supplying the 
raw materials for the hundreds of new prod- 
ucts that machines have made possible. 

Fifty years ago, there were only 4,000,000 


factory jobs in this country—today there are 
twice as many. Because industry devised ma- 
chines to make products at low cost, more 
millions of people could buy them. And be- 
cause more were bought, more men were 
employed making them. 

General Electric scientists and engineers, 
by applying electricity to the machines of in- 
dustry, have been responsible for much of this 
progress. Their efforts today are creating not 
only MORE GOODS FOR MORE PEOPLE AT LESS 
cost, but also MORE AND BETTER JOBS 
AT HIGHER WAGES. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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Your NEW BOOKS Check List 


___ Character Education in a 
Democracy 
S. R. Slavson 


New, penetrating, practical, pertinent. $2.50 


___Supervision in Social Group Work 
Sidney J. Lindenberg 


Clear, sane, practical guide—just out. $1.50 


__The Y.M.C.A. and Social Need 


Owen E. Pence 
Critical social analysis of Y.M.C.A. $2.75 


—_The Boys’ Club 
R. K. Atkinson 


Story of the development of the movement. $1.75 


__New Trends in Group Work 
ed., Joshua Lieberman . 
Unified picture and evaluation. $2.00 


——Rediscovering the Adolescent 
Hedley S. Dimock 


Facts about normal adolescents. $2.75 


—_Some Frontiers in Camping 
ed., Hedley S. Dimock 


Latest monograph in the Chicago series. 83 
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See Them At Our Conference Book Booth 


66 Some of these pages are as literature more 
powerful than anything I have ever read in 
fiction, not excluding Zola’s most vehement 
Passages.” 


Says CHARLES A. BEARD of 


421 pages 
$2.00 


The University of North Carolina Press + Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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PROPAGANDA: Red and Brown 


Be among the first to have thorough, factual and unprejudiced 
revelations and analyses of these and other powerful propa- 
gandas. Join the Institute and receive its regular Bulletins plus 
Special Studies for personal use, lectures and group and club 
discussions. 


One year of Propaganda Analysis—Monthly Bulletins plus Special Studies 
—$2. Bound Volume I of first 16 Bulletins—$2. 


i Group Leader’s Guide for schools and Study Groups 
Special Offer $2. Special Combination, All Three—$3.50. 
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Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Dept. S—130 Morningside Dr., New York. 

0 Enroll me as a Subseriber-Member. Send your Special Combination of all 
three Publications. | enclose $3.50. 

© Enroll me as a Subscriber-Member. Send only next 12 Bulletins plus Special 
Studies. 1 enclose $2.00. 
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FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER 


New—Larger—At Lower Cost! 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK—1939 

Edited by RussELL H. Kurtz 
Crammed with information for the social worker, includes a 
new section analyzing state public assistance programs, and 


also contains an invaluable list of national agencies where 
specialized help is available. $3.50 


Best Seller 


YOUR COMMUNITY 
By JOANNA C. COLcoRD 
A non-technical study manual. Useful for yourself, and a 


powerful lever in your efforts to interest other persons and 
groups in community problems. 85 cents 


“Joins the must books of social work’ 


THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE WORKER 

Edited by RusseLL H. Kurtz 
What public assistance is, and ‘‘what it takes to do the job 
of making it effective.’’ Published February 1938, 10,000 
copies already in print. $1.00 
‘Mine of information” 
SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION 

By EsTHER LUCILE BROWN 
Full of information for the experienced worker, and just the 


thing for the beginner who wants to know what social work 
is all about. New third edition. 75 cents 


“Basic” 
SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS 
By Mary E. RICHMOND 
This “bible of social work’’ first published in 1917, remains 


a fundamental guide in many basic case-work ee a 
-00 


WHAT IS SOCIAL CASE WORK? 
By Mary E, RICHMOND 
Its simplicity and clarity have made this classic the favored 


introduction to the philosophy of social case work. $1.00 


Inter pretation 
HOW TO INTERPRET SOCIAL WORK 

By HELEN C. Baker, Mary S. ROUTZAHN 
A new study manual designed for group study, but also 


“for all baffled souls who seek to make people understand 
what we mean by ‘social needs.’ ’”’ $1.00 


Revised 
AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS FOR SOCIAL 
WELFARE 

Compiled by BERTHA F. HULSEMAN 


This useful directory, out of print for several years, has been 
revised as of April 1938. 50 cents 


On display at the National Conference of Social 
Work in Buffalo, and for sale by 
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es Carrying Quite a Loa 


Taxes ate necessary —you couldn’t run a city, state or 


government without them. But they do mount up. 


Fact is, a considerable part of the money you pay us for 


telephone service goes right out in taxes. 


Bell System taxes for 1938 were $147,400,000 — 


an increase of 56% in three years. In 1938 taxes were: 
Equal to about $550 a year per employee 
Equal to $9.50 per telephone in the Bell System 


Equal to $7.54 per share of A. T. & T. common stock 
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You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System exhibit at 
the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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The Gist of It 


A FRIEND OF OURS HEARD PAUL HUTCHIN- 
son deliver the Graham Taylor lecture at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary in February. 
The result was the leading article in this 
number, based upon some of the material 
which Mr. Hutchinson read on that occasion. 
Managing editor of The Christian Century 
since 1924, an authority on the Orient, and 
one of the most observant journalists extant, 
Mr. Hutchinson brings a refreshingly ob- 
jective approach to the current discussion of 
the American press. (Page 373.) 


TURNING FROM THE INDUSTRIAL SCENE AND 
the American city, Charles R. Walker exam- 
ines country life in transition on the reset- 
tlement projects which Farm Security Admin- 
istration has created in the South. (Page 
377.) 


EVER SINCE THE AMOEBIC DYSENTERY EPI- 
demic which claimed Texas Guinan among 
its victims during the Chicago World’s Fair, 
the plumbing industry and informed master 
plumbers have been concerned with the in- 
crease in deaths due to disease spread by 
faulty plumbing. For the first time in a gen- 
eral magazine, Myron M. Stearns reveals the 
present alarming situation. He is a well 
known writer and editor, the author of nu- 
merous books on American education, and 
winner last year of a $25,000 prize for a 
code of safe-driving rules for motorists. His 
material was gathered in the course of re- 
search in many cities, and was checked by 
engineering specialists who have been out- 
standing advocates of better plumbing codes. 
(Page 382.) 


AT A TIME WHEN THE BALTIC NATIONS ARE 
in the international spotlight, Gunnar Myr- 
dal, economist and former member of the 
Swedish parliament, now visiting in the Uni- 
ted States. describes the institutions and 
attitudes which have made Sweden a strong 
democracy. (Page 385.) His article is the 
second of two articles adapted from his 
Bronson Cutting lecture in Washington this 


spring. 


From HENRY STREET SETTLEMENT’S SURVEY 
department comes the story of a New York 
neighborhood. (Page 389.) “A Dutchman's 
Farm” is drawn in advance from a full length 
pamphlet of the same name to be brought 
out as the first of a series of Henry Street 
Studies. 


IN WISCONSIN. WHICH ONCE ENJOYED THE 
distinction of being the most interesting 
social laboratory in the United States, the 
first genuine radio program in the United 
States was put on bv the state's station. 
What has followed that historic event is 
told (page 395) by Beulah Amidon, associ- 
ate editor, who has recently studied the edu- 
cational programs of WHA in its home terri- 
tory. 


LONG IDENTIFIED WITH THE COOPERATIVE 
movement, and the author of several articles 
in Survey Graphic, Bertram B. Fowler de- 
scribes (page 397) the extraordinary rise of 
college cooperatives in the United States in 
recent years. 
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business methods of the company which were 
neither in accord with the facts nor justi- 
fied by the evidence; and carried unfavorable 
and unwarranted inferences as to the man- 


IN OCTOBER 1935, Survey Graphic PuB- 
lished an article by a Washington corre- 
spondent concerning certain phases of a 
Senate investigation into alleged lobbying 


activities of public utility companies against 
the pending Wheeler-Rayburn bill. The arti- 
cle referred specifically to the Associated Gas 
and Electric Company and gave the author's 
version of what the investigation had dis- 
clesed with respect to it. 

The publication of this article led to com- 
plaint that it did not fairly reflect the testi- 
mony; that it contained statements as to the 
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agement and financial standing of the com- 
pany. 

Such was not the intent. The inside story 
of the lobby investigation was the theme of 
the article. If the article gave rise to such 
inferences with respect to the Associated Gas 
and Electric Company and its officers, it is a 
matter of regret which we are glad to make 
a matter of record. ~ 
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Who Makes Public Opinion? 


by PAUL HUTCHINSON 


A penetrating analysis of the extent to which our free agencies 


of inquiry and expression have propaganda axes to grind—with 


special reference to government publicity and newspapers, polls 


of public opinion, and politicians. 


THE TOTALITARIAN STATES HAVE DRIVEN US TO A RENEWED 
sense of the importance of the channels of information. 
The effectiveness with which propaganda has been used 
to rally entire populations in support of theories of gov- 
ernment and national policies which we would have 
believed foreign to their nature, has startled all the democ- 
racies to attention. No word in our vocabulary has suf- 
fered a greater degradation in the brief period since 1914 
than “propaganda.” Yet no word has acquired greater 
importance. Both the degradation and the importance 
serve to indicate the difficulty of the problem which con- 
fronts us. We feel as never before the necessity, if we are 
to come safely through this dangerous period in which 
we are living, of bringing an uninterrupted flow of de- 
pendable information to all our people. Without such in- 
formation it is too much to expect a people’s government 
to act intelligently or with determination. But at the very 
hour when we thus realize the public need for more and 
better information, we grow increasingly suspicious of the 
sources from which information is now coming. 

Our suspicion is directed equally against public and 
private sources. There is widespread and unfavorable 
comment on the fact that there are now almost 300 public 
relations officers (or press agents, if you insist) attached 
to the government departments in Washington, with an 
annual salary list totaling close to $1 million a year, and 
that these publicity men supply the newspaper corre- 
spondents at the capital with a constant stream of “re- 
leases” dealing with governmental activities. 

Yet what is it that these federal employes are trying to 
do? They are trying to make intelligible to the American 
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public the operations of a government which has become 
too big, too intricate for anyone without expert guidance 
to grasp. They are trying to do the very thing that in- 
telligent citizenship, which means effective democracy, 
demands. Undoubtedly, they are trying to put the best 
interpretation possible on these governmental activities. 
That would seem to be quite as much to be expected, and 
quite as necessary, in the public relations bureaus of a 
democracy as of an authoritarian state. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that in this country all this material pre- 
pared by the government to explain its own workings 
is subject to checking, challenge and criticism from the 
press or from any other interested source. Nevertheless, 
our experience has made us suspicious of the government 
as a source of information. 

Well, if that is one horn of our dilemma it is even 
more clear that an uninformed populace, subject to the 
fits of passion and hysteria which sweep mobs to mad ac- 
tions, is the other. From the very beginning, the danger 
of mob action has shadowed this nation. It is well to re- 
member that both Hamilton and Jefferson did their work 
as founding fathers under the shadow of a great fear. 
Both feared the mob. The only difference between them 
was that Hamilton feared the mob, any mob, and Jeffer- 
son feared the city mob. “Your people, sir, is a great 
beast.” Thus Hamilton. But don’t forget Jefferson’s de- 
scription of “the mobs of great cities” who “add just so 
much to the support of pure government as sores do to 
the strength of the human body,” and his judgment that 
“our governments will remain virtuous ... as long as 
they are chiefly agricultural,” and not any longer. 


There are times when one is inclined to agree with 
both Hamilton and Jefferson on this point. Lincoln Stef- 
fens, at the time when he was writing his famous series 
on the “Shame of the Cities,” came to agree with Jeffer- 
son until somebody dared him to make an investigation 
of the politics of an “old American stock” state like 
Rhode Island, or a small town like Greenwich, Conn. 
Well, after he got through with Rhode Island and Green- 
wich, Steffens had switched to agreement with Hamilton. 
The venality, the bestiality of the mob, was quite as dis- 
coverable in the small town as in the city. In the face of 
that kind of discovery, which perhaps most of us make 
in some degree at some time, it takes a religious faith to 
keep one in confident agreement with Carl Sandburg: 


The People, Yes!” 


Gallup’s Perpetual Inventory of Opinion 


As TO THE FACT THAT PUBLIC OPINION DOES EXERT A CON- 
trolling effect on our government there can be, it seems 
to me, little debate. It isn’t only the Supreme Court that 
follows the election returns. Witness the obsequiousness 
of Republican leaders, even while demanding economy 
in government expenditures, to good old Dr. Townsend 
and his $200-a-month followers. 

The suspicion will frequently assail you, as you watch 
public officials in action, that they are almost too respon- 
sive to public opinion; too timorous in the face of vocal 
opposition. Last year Father Coughlin’s Western Union 
“snowstorm” quickly and easily buried the government 
reorganization bill. It did not matter in the least that not 
one in a hundred of those who telegraphed had the slight- 
est knowledge of the bill aside from the fantastically dis- 
torted account broadcast by the clerical demagogue. 
Neither did it matter that most of the congressmen knew 
perfectly well how that storm had been blown up and 
what it represented. They were taking no chances on pub- 
lic opinion. And in a House which Mr. Roosevelt was 
supposed to control at that time by a margin of 335 to 89 
the administration measure went down to defeat. 

Now, it appears, we are in for an accentuation of this 
tendency. In no small measure we owe this to the appear- 
ance of the American Institute of Public Opinion (better 
known as the Gallup poll) as a sort of third house of our 
government. Mr. Gallup, having worked out a system of 
tests to help advertisers know whether to sink their 
money in full pages on the virtues of brushless shaving 
cream or the old-fashioned soapy lather, transferred his 
technique to politics, and with astonishing results. Three 
times in succession now Mr. Gallup has called his shots 
on elections correct within a few fractional percentage 
points. Unless and until he stubs his toe as did the poor 
old Literary Digest in the 1936 election, Mr. Gallup can 
come a lot closer to telling Congress what to do than 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Nor is the legislative branch the only one which shows 
this abnormal sensitivity to public opinion. Every chief 
executive realizes the limits within which he has to oper- 
ate—limits laid down by the state of the public mind. 
Note how Mr. Roosevelt uses his press conferences to try 
some idea out on the public and see what reaction he 
gets. If the public response is favorable, the idea then be- 
comes an administrative policy; if unfavorable, that’s the 
Jast heard of it. Thus, last winter, the Associated Press 
was announcing, anonymously but “authoritatively,” that 
the President would ask Congress for an air force of 
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13,000 fighting planes. That brought even General John- 
son into action bellowing to know what for and how 
come. The public reaction was unmistakably cool. So 
what happened? When the President sent his special 
armament message to Congress it turned out, to nearly 
everyone’s surprise, that he had asked for only 3500 more 
planes than had already been authorized. Somewhere out 
in the White House ash-can reposed the remains of the 
13,000-plane trial balloon. 

Well then, one might ask, if government is thus respon- 
sive to public opinion, what is our problem? Our prob- 
lem, it is clear, is to get a public opinion that is reason- 
ably intelligent, informed and stable. This public opinion 
needs to be objective enough to be able to transcend, at 
least in part, immediate class or group interests. At once 
you say that we will never get that, and I agree. I know, 
also, that as recently as the last presidential election a 
candidate with the most overwhelming newspaper sup- 
port in our history suffered the most overwhelming defeat 
ever recorded in a two-party election. Nevertheless, I do 
not hope for very much objectivity or information or 
even stability on the part of what our jittery founding 
fathers called “the mob.” We can never hope to get those 
qualities except in small degree. There will always be a 
following for a Father Coughlin, the only comforting re- 
flection in that connection being that the instability of 
the masses eliminates the demagogues just about as fast 
as it raises them up. But it is to a fighting minority of in- 
formed, objective and public-minded citizens that we 
must look for the salvation and development of the state. 
It is this minority which can move the mass to action. 
So, when you despair of getting an intelligent public opin- 
ion among all the people in such a democracy as ours, 
take heart in the effect that a fighting, intelligent minor- 
ity can have. 


Freedom of Opinion Makers, , 


THE PRINCIPAL AGENCIES BY WHICH PUBLIC OPINION IS 
formed in our democracy are schools, churches, press, the 
movies, the radio, public meetings and book and maga- 
zine publications, The principal method by which we seek 
to make these agencies effective in securing an informed 
public opinion is by granting them what we call freedom. 
To insure that freedom we have written the Bill of Rights 
into the Constitution, and this Bill of Rights we cherish 
as the very heart of democracy. All this we do on the as- 
sumption that if only these agencies are free, then a good 
result—that is to say, a strong and democratic govern- 
ment—will follow. But will it? 

To ask the question is to reveal at once the dilemma 
which confronts us. These agencies, we declare, must be 
free. But how free? Absolutely free? Well, we are so far 
from believing that, that no one has ever yet tried to find 
out in practice what it would mean to make any of these 
agencies absolutely free. We are sure it would be an 
anarchic condition of some sort, and we want no anarchy. 
The fact is that whenever we turn from theory to the 
study of the part which any of these agencies is to play in 


the actual life of our American communities, we at once 


see that we are caught in a paradox: “Freedom requires 
control.” Without control we simply cannot make free- 
dom work. We are groping after the solution to this para- 
dox—freedom with control. Or perhaps some would say, 
freedom under control. Too much freedom; no control. 
Too much control; no freedom. How can we get the 
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proper admixture of the two elements, so that the result 
will be a balanced, informed electorate? 

The problem is so large that in order to deal with it I 
must arbitrarily limit consideration to only one of the 
agencies for influencing public opinion—the press. If you 
wish to study the contributions to public opinion in our 
nation to be made by a free school, a free church, a free 
screen, a free air, or free public forums, then I recommend 
that you turn to the treatment of all those issues which 
is to be found in the recently published book by Prof. 
George S. Counts of Columbia University, “The Pros- 
pects of American Democracy.” 


The Press Is Big Business 


WE ALL BELIEVE IN THE NECESSITY FOR A FREE PRESS. | 
doubt whether I need to discuss the destructive effect 
which any measure of government censorship or control 
over the press has on intelligent citizenship. Even when 
we submit to such measures, as we did twenty years ago 
to win a war, the result is dismaying. We may secure, for 
the moment, a fusion of the common will and common 
mind, but we secure it only on a low level of common 
hatreds, common prejudices and common credulity. As 
we look back at some of the things that went on in Amer- 
ica under the war-mindedness produced by the regi- 
mented press twenty years ago, we cannot be proud of 
the recollection. The spy mania, the anti-German mania, 
the refusal to permit any minority opinion—these things 
seemed then to be a necessary part of winning the war, 
but we know now that they were not healthy democracy, 
even though it was the future of democracy for which 
we thought we were fighting. 

Every governing group, I presume, on occasion will 
wonder whether press freedom is not degenerating into 
license, and whether, in the interest of accuracy and a fair 
presentation ef the issues, some measures of press con- 
trol should not be set up. It is not necessary to read any 
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wrong motives, any desire to establish a dictatorship, into 
these misgivings. There never has been a time in Amer- 
ican history, for example, when a portion of the press has 
not distorted, suppressed and even falsified the opera- 
tions of government. Those of you who think that the 
treatment which the Chicago Tribune affords the Presi- 
dent of the United States is something new should turn 
to the treatment accorded George Washington in Philip 
Freneau’s National Gazette, treatment so savage that 
Washington himself complained that he was used like 
“a common criminal.” To men at the head of govern- 
ment, it must seem that their best efforts in behalf of the 
public good will be in. vain as long as the press is left free 
to ignore or twist or lie about these efforts. Nevertheless, 
the health of democracy demands that the press must be 
free—within the limits imposed by law against libel and 
character defamation—even when the press itself shows 
little sense of responsibility in its use of its freedom. 

To the credit of the American people and their govern- 
ment it should be said that, except in time of war, there 
never has been any attempt to impose governmental con- 
trol on the press of this country. Recent outcries from 
certain newspaper publishers that press freedom was be- 
ing threatened by attempts to make the business end of 
the newspaper publishing industry conform to the wages- 
and-hours regulations of the NRA or to child labor re- 
strictions against the employment of small boys as street 
venders, are so much poppycock. 

But this does not get us very far toward the core of our 
problem. The press must be free from governmental con- 
trol if it is to function effectively as a molder of public 
opinion in a democracy. So far so good. But the press 
cannot be “free” except in a narrow sense. That is to say, 
the daily metropolitan press will always find its freedom 
severely restricted by its business interests. And this is so 
because a modern city newspaper is a big business enter- 
prise just like any other big business, and must return 
profits on an investment that has increased many. hun- 
dred percent in size within the last fifty years. For the 
first commandment of any big business that has to earn 
profits on a large capital investment is always this: “Thou 
shalt not upset the apple-cart.” 

America’s greatest living journalist, William Allen 
White, has on occasion lamented the fact that newspaper 
publishing has ceased to be a profession and has become 
an 8 percent business. The only trouble with that observa- 
tion is that there are so many newspapers which find it 
impossible to make the 8 percent. Once Mr. White said 
to me: 

When I came to Emporia forty years ago, any young fel- 
low with ambition, a shirt-tail full of type and two or three 
thousand dollars of credit could establish a daily newspaper 
and make a go of it. Today if another young fellow should 
try to come into Emporia and start a paper as I did, it would 
cost him at least $75,000 before he could put his first issue 
on the street. 


Emporia is a Kansas town with less than 15,000 in- 
habitants. If you want to translate the same brutal eco- 
nomic fact into more familiar terms you can put it this 
way—to establish a successful morning newspaper . in 
Chicago would cost at least $10 millon and _ probably 
more. “Ts it any wonder that, under such conditions, the 
newspaper seldom feels itself free to disturb the status 
quo? That it does as much crusading as it does should 
be cause for wonder. 
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A few months ago when Mr. Ickes and Mr. Gannett 
had their celebrated free-for-all on the Town Meeting of 
the Air, they were debating the freedom of the press. Mr. 
Ickes was insisting that the press is not free, and to prove 
it cited various ways in which it is often alleged to show 
its subservience to big business. You know the forms such 
charges take without my needing to detail them: taking 
orders from advertisers, suppressing items offensive to ad- 
vertisers, favoring capital as against labor, and so forth and 
so on. Now the press is by no means as guiltless of this 
sort of thing as some publishers might try to tell you. But, 
taking it by and large, this kind of charge does not get 
at the root of the matter. The trouble with the press as a 
source of public opinion does not arise out of the fact that 
the press is subservient to big business; the trouble lies in 
the fact, which I have tried to point out, that the press zs 
big business. 

William Allen White put it to me in another and more 
vivid way one time: 


The American press is afflicted with the country club mind. 
It doesn’t make much difference how much of a crusading 
Galahad a young publisher may be when he starts; by the 
time he begins to put his paper across he is taken up by the 
country club crowd, and when that happens he is lost. He 
joins the country club, for that is our American badge of suc- 
cess. And before he knows it, he sees his community from 
the perspective of the country club porch, and he edits his 
paper to please the men who gather with him in the country 
club locker-room. 


Clouds over the Counting Room 


THE DIFFICULTY OF PROTECTING THE PUBLIC AGAINST DIS- 
tortions of information due to the big business character 
of the modern newspaper is increased by the tendency 
toward monopoly within the daily newspaper world. Few 
Americans outside the ranks of journalism have any ap- 
preciation of how far this tendency has gone. In 1935 (the 
latest year for which I can find dependable figures) there 
were 2037 daily newspapers in the United States. Yet on 
December 31 of last year Editor & Publisher, the leading 
journalistic trade weekly, said editorially: “There are, it 
has been authoritatively pointed out, about 1200 cities in 
which single newspapers or single ownerships now sup- 
ply all the printed news.” This leaves only 800 daily pa- 
pers’ operating in cities where there is any check on their 
output by a rival paper! 

Here is a very serious situation, for it means that in 
almost 65 percent of our cities our citizens are dependent 
for their newspaper information on only one source. The 
dangers of such a state of affairs are self-evident. To this 
monopolistic position held by single newspapers must be 
added the influence of the chains which impose the views 
of one man on a large number of papers published in 
different cities. It has been illuminating, for example, to 
note the change which has come over all the papers in 
the Scripps-Howard chain during the past two years since 
the last of the Scripps family died and Roy Howard suc- 
ceeded to complete control. The Scripps-Howard group 


of papers has swung swiftly and unmistakably away from ° 


its former liberal social and political policy. 

There is a cloud on the journalistic sky these days, not 
much bigger than a man’s hand, which probably presages 
an even greater movement toward monopoly. Several ma- 
chines are now approaching commercial production which 
can be attached to any radio and will produce a facsimile 
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of any newspaper. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch now has 
a large number of these machines operating in the homes 
of its employes; the McClatchy newspapers in California 
are also deeply interested. You will find the machines on 
display at the world’s fairs in New York and San Fran- 
cisco. Already, by turning on this gadget attached to 
your radio when you go to bed at night, you can find a 
complete newspaper waiting for you when you come 
downstairs in the morning. 

It is obvious that this constitutes a technological threat 
to the employment of more than 150,000 printing crafts- 
men and heaven only knows how many reporters and 
editors. Editor & Publisher is pointing with alarm at this 
threat. But the social possibilities are even more disturb- 
ing. For though this facsimile reproduction process is 
now limited to a comparatively few miles, it will not be 
very long before it will be possible to reproduce any news- 
paper anywhere in the country by this method. The ten- 
dency toward still further monopoly, with a few major 
metropolitan papers blanketing the country, will be hard 
to resist. To morning newspaper readers in Chicago this 
may seem to hold out a great hope, pointing as it does 
to the not-far-distant arrival of a day when they can read 
the New York Times with their morning coffee. But | 
am not sure that it would be an advantage to our pursuit 
of an informed public opinion if all the radio owners in 
the United States were to be confined to the New York 
Times as a source of enlightenment. And I am very sure 
that such a state of affairs would impose a social responsi- 
bility on the shoulders of Arthur Hays Sulzberger which 
even he should not be asked to carry. 


News—and Truth 


WELL, WHAT Is THE SOLUTION? I AM NOT SURE THAT THERE 
is any solution. Such European examples as we have seen 
of a government-conducted press do not suggest that that 
is the way to insure that the people’s fount of information 
shall be pure. After Upton Sinclair had written his “Brass 
Check”—the first of the realistic studies of modern Amer- 
ican journalism—in 1930, he came to the conclusion that 
the only corrective for a press under capitalistic control 
would be a press under labor control. Perhaps some of 
you may make a practice of reading the labor and polit- 
ically radical press; such papers as the old New York 
Call or the present Daily Worker. If you do you have 
probably long ago discovered that such papers are no 
more objective, no more dependable, than the Los An- 
geles Times or the papers which Mr. Hearst is now pub- 
lishing in the interest of the Chase National Bank. 

Walter Lippmann once wrestled with this problem in 
his book, “Public Opinion.” About all that Mr. Lipp- 
mann had to offer at the close of his study was the hope 
that agencies might be privately endowed to provide the 
press with dependable material on debatable social, eco- 
nomic and political issues. The idea being, of course, that 
the endowment would protect such agencies against that 
distortion of values which grows out of the necessity of 
selling one’s wares in a mass market. This idea of an 
endowed press has always attracted journalists, sick as 
they are of truckling to the mass mind or to interests 
that control their papers. But here again, what experience 
we have is none too encouraging. 

I suppose our closest approach to an endowed paper is 
the present London Times, under its self-perpetuating 
board of trustees which is (Continued on page 406) 
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A barn for his mules; milk and vegetables that do not come from the local store; and cash crops 


Homesteaders-New Style 


by CHARLES R. WALKER 


Farm Security Administration’s experiment in resettling southern tenants 
on land of their own, here described by a recent visitor to several projects, 


demonstrates that, given a boost by government, America’s poorest pioneers 


can rise from relief to self-support. 


IN THE sprinG oF 1935, Ricuarp McKay sat IN THE OFFICE 
of an ex-county agent who had just been made project 
manager of “Roanoke Farms,” North Carolina. Mr. Mc- 
Kay was worried. He had been a tenant farmer for eigh- 
teen years, and today he was broke, in debt, discouraged 
and hungry. But he still had his nerve with him. He 
wanted to buy a farm on the government’s tenant-purchase 
plan. The project manager looked him over. He knew 
that he had been a tenant for the past seven years on a 
500-acre North Carolina cotton farm. On a 40-acre lot 
McKay had been raising a $750 cash crop a year in cotton. 
The landlord took two thirds, and with the balance Mc- 
Kay bought groceries and clothing for his family of seven. 
(Average southern tenant family’s income is $73 per per- 
son for a year’s work.) 

A local storekeeper had already advised the project 
manager that he considered McKay a good risk. He had 
been charging him only 25 percent interest on time pay- 
ments for his groceries as against 65 percent for his more 
doubtful customers. Mr. McKay laughed when the project 
manager asked him what equipment he could bring with 
him if the government decided to make him the loan. He 
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said he had two broken down beds, some kitchen utensils, 
and the clothes on his family’s backs. He had been forced 
to sell his mules and farm equipment to meet his debts. 

The project manager accepted the McKays for his ten- 
ant purchase project for the same reason he had accepted 
most of the other applicants, because they worked hard 
and didn’t drink; in his judgment were smart farmers 
who had been licked by unscientific farming methods, soil 
exhaustion, and an indefensible system of land tenure. 
Because, too, in the opinion of the home supervisor, Mrs. 
McKay had the instincts of a good housekeeper. 

Today, the size of Mr. McKay’s farm almost exactly 
equals the one he farmed as a tenant, but the crop allo- 
cation has been worked out by an agronomist. Three acres 
are in tobacco, and five in cotton, eight in peanuts—the 
rest in woodland and pasture—meaning a cash crop of 
around $800. Methods of scientific crop rotation and strip 
cropping in another four or five years will increase the 
productivity of the farm, and—if present prices hold— 
proportionally augment the family’s cash income. But even 
more significant in the eyes of Farm Security is the fact 
that the McKays, except for coffee, bread and sugar, are 
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raising all the family’s food on the farm—which they 
didn’t before. They have a cow, pigs and chickens and, at 
the suggestion of the project manager, have this year sown 
a strip in wheat which will be ground into flour at the 
project’s grist mill. On Mrs. McKay’s pantry shelves are 
468 quarts of canned vegetables—which she put up herself 
to carry the family through the winter. 

The last three years haven’t been easy, especially the 
budgeting ahead for a whole year which is required. by the 
project, but McKay says he thinks he’s “getting some- 
where” and feels good. A Negro farmer who has made a 
go of it on the project expressed his feelings the other day 
rather more emotionally: “I wake up in the night some- 
times,” he said, “and think I must be half dead and gone 
to heaven.” 


The Scope of Farm Security 


“ROANOKE Farms” at Hareax was seET uP IN 1935 WHEN 
the government bought 17,818 acres from absentee owners 
at $28 an acre and parcelled it out on a tenant purchase 
plan to some 200 families, half of them Negro, half white. 
When completed there will be 317 families or about 1400 
persons living on the project. “Homestead projects” like 
Roanoke are of course but a tiny segment of the govern- 
ment’s program of rural rehabilitation. 

Farm Security’s main operations are divided into re- 
habilitation loans, direct relief, a tenant-purchase program 
and homestead projects. In addition it has built a number 
of camps on the Pacific coast to furnish temporary shelter 
and sanitary facilities to migratory farm laborers, an ever 
more pressing problem as farm mechanization increases 
their. numbers yearly. 

Though Farm Security has helped 400,000 farm families 
—victims of drought, flood or other disaster—with grants 
in direct relief, the main body of its work has been direct- 
ed toward permanent rehabilitation of farm families. This 
has involved far more than loans for seed, tools and live- 
stock. When a family applies for aid, their resources and 
needs are carefully analyzed. Continued guidance and 
supervision in actual farm and home management insures 
both the government’s loan and the farmer himself against 
a return to old inefficient methods and is regarded as even 
more important than the loans in restoring borrowers to 
self-sufficiency. To date nearly 693,000 families have re- 
ceived loans, averaging around $500 apiece. 

From Farm Security’s rehabilitation program certain 
selected 


farmers “graduate” to the tenant-purchase plan and as 
enabled to purchase family-sized farms of their own as — 
further step towards independence and security. The $7) 
million appropriated by Congress last year for this pa 
of the program, less 5 percent for administrative costs, wi 
divided among the states and territories on the basis «| 
farm population and the prevalence of tenancy; 188. 
farms were purchased at a price ranging from $3500 in thy 
South where land is cheap, to $8000 to $10,000 in suc, 
states as Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and Iowa, though even iv, 
the latter more than half the farms cost under $7500. 


The Resettlement Laboratory 


APART FROM THIS MASS ATTACK ON RURAL DESTITUTION, THI. 
government set up as laboratory projects in farm tenanc}| 
and related problems 146 homestead projects, to accom 
modate 11,800 families or about 60,000 persons, scatterec. 
about the United States. Not all the sites were wisel: | 
chosen and the projects have made mistakes, but progres- | 
sively they are refuting skeptics, especially among the | 
farmers. There are a number of varieties, as for instance | 
the subsistence homesteads “offering families in industria!) 
employments an increase in security in the form of sup- 
plemental farm income.” But Roanoke is a “pure” experi~, 
ment, so to speak, in settling low income farm tenants on 
productive land under a long term purchase plan, with’. 
cooperative methods in use wherever possible, community . 
features, and scientific agricultural planning. 

Basic premise for all the families on projects like Roa- 
noke is that not only will they become self-sustaining and 
raise both their economic and cultural level, but pay back 
the government’s capital investment in land and equip- 
ment. What guarantee has the government got? ; 

Clearly the McKays or any of the other families at Roa- 
noke would not have been taken on as commercial risks 
by anybody. But the government has two reasons for be- 
lieving it will get its money back. First of all, the project - 
managers are farmers who know their regions and are 
expert in picking promising tenant farmers and share- 
croppers for the projects. Second, modern methods in 
planning and cultivation are worked out jointly between 
the individual homesteader and the manager or agrono- 
mist. Proper rotation of pastures and crops, the planting 
of soil conserving legumes, and strip cropping when neces- 
sary, are routine. Each 
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Roanoke Farms — 200 families on a tenant purchase plan. Farmers waiting in line for cotton seed which they buy cooperatively 
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farm is planned not only to sup- 
port the homesteader and _ his 
family, but to provide a large 
enough cash crop to enable him 
to meet his loan obligations. At 
Pembroke, N. C.—a_ project 
where all the former sharecrop- 
pers happen to be Croatan In- 
dians—each farmer has three 
acres in tobacco, eight in cotton. 
At Roanoke, it runs about one 
and a half in tobacco, five in cot- 
ton and eight in peanuts. Cash 
income varies from around $800 
to $1200. 

But the basic cornerstone of 
the government’s guarantee is 
“self-sufficiency.” 

Tied into the obligatory sys- 
tem of farm planning is insist- 
ence that the homesteader raise 
nearly all his own food. This is 
a revolutionary innovation for 
many southern farmers, accus- 
tomed to raising cotton or tobac- 
co only, and buying food. What 
the family needs in milk, eggs, 
meat and vegetables is now care- 
fully worked out between the home supervisor and the 
housewife at the beginning of each year. The garden is 
planted accordingly. Chickens and eggs can always be ex- 
changed at the local store for coffee and sugar, and wheat 
is sometimes grown on the individual farm. It is possible 
at Roanoke for a family to feed itself—and far better than 
ever before—almost entirely without cash. 

The average farm is a “two-mule farm” (a pair of good 
mules by the way costs almost as much as an automobile, 
$450 to $500) which means a tract of forty to fifty acres. 
In addition to a four or five-room house each farm has a 
barn for mules, a tobacco barn and a smokehouse. Land 
and buildings cost from $4500 to $5000 and are sold on a 
forty-year purchase plan at 3 percent interest, making the 
payments for interest and amortization run on an average 
of $250 to $270 a year. At Roanoke the farmer pays rent 
for a five-year testing period which is applied toward pur- 
chase. If a farmer—like Mr. McKay—comes to the project 
without farm equipment, pigs or chickens, he is given a 
capital loan to buy them which must be liquidated in the 
first five years. 

To date Farm Security’s financial record is reassuring. 
Payments on tenant purchase loans for scattered home- 
steads or in projects of the Roanoke type have in general 
been met promptly. Out of $774,418.31 due on June 30, 
1938, $705,268.20 was paid. On ordinary rehabilitation 
loans—made to farmers who need money to carry on, but 
do not intend to purchase farms—the government accord- 
ing to the latest figures available distributed $246,312,503 
to some 692,916 farm families. Although much of this will 
not fall due for four or five years, $75,965,735 has been re- 
paid. Approximately 83,000 families had paid back their 
loans in full by February 1, 1938. In general, Farm Se- 
curity’s experience with rehabilitation loans shows that 
families come progressively to need less credit, and are 
actually worth far more than when they start. In Region 
IV (Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
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A project Sunday School picnic snapped at the moment before the come-and-get-it call 


West Virginia), 43,664 farm families or about 230,000 
men, women and children are farming under the rural 
rehabilitation program of Farm Security. They are worth 
$18 million more than when they started under the pro- 
gram. 


The Attack on Bad Rural Housing 


At ROANOKE, SOME OF THE OLD CABINS IN WHICH TENANTS 
or sharecroppers still live are standing on the same farm 
as the new house. Farmer Richard Laurin at Roanoke 
hadn’t yet moved out of his old home when I visited him. 
The cabin leaked freely—rain through the roof and wind 
through the walls. His children were shivering inside. But 
this cabin had three rooms, a fireplace in one of them. 
Many of the nearby homes of former sharecroppers were 
one or two-room cabins housing families of six to four- 
teen, with a fireplace for both heat and cooking, boards 
for windows, and lacking even an outdoor privy. Absentee 
landlords were sometimes unwilling and often unable to 
supply their tenants with more adequate shelter. 

Mr. Laurin’s new house to which he is moving is typi- 
cal of all the new farmhouses on the project: one story, 
small “piazza” in front, screened porch in back, kitchen 
with sink, a pantry for canned goods, a sitting room and 
two bedrooms. The houses are raised on brick underpin- 
nings sometimes latticed by the homesteader himself. All 
are neatly painted white and stand out in contrast to the 
unpainted cabins that everywhere dot the southern coun- 
tryside. Within, Mr. Laurin’s house—like all the others— 
is finished in natural knotted pine, pleasing to the eye, 
though something of a disappointment to North Carolina 
homesteaders to whom wallpaper is a symbol of elegance 
and civilization. There is a wood cook stove in the kitchen, 
a sink and a pump—which is the only plumbing installa- 
tion. Sanitary outdoor privies have been built. 

Inside, the furniture varies, and is either what the fam- 
ily brought with them from the cabins or, if beyond re- 
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pair, bought on government loan at minimum cost. A lot 
of the beds—always double and two or three in number 
to accommodate large families—have been built by young 
workers from the National Youth Administration. (Cost 
of a double bed plus good springs and a new mattress, 
$24.) Linoleum rugs on the floor are general, and most of 
the families manage curtains. Pride in ownership invar- 
iably expresses itself in the front yard, where there are 
usually flower plots, shrubs and grass. The women at 
Roanoke discuss their yards with the competitive enthusi- 
asm of a suburban garden club. 

The limits on construction costs—$1200 in the South— 
were set after many of Roanoke’s homes had been built. 
In the final accounting the cost of an average Roanoke 
house including planning overhead, off-site costs, etc., has 
amounted to $2172.19. The cost of clearing the land at 
Roanoke and on Farm Security projects in general is or- 
dinarily figured in the appraisal price set on the individ- 
ual unit. Since the appraisal price is based on the agricul- 
tural value of the units, the homesteader pays part in the 
purchase price and the government bears part where land 
clearing and development work has involved unusual ex- 
pense. 


Roanoke’s Community Life 


THESE BASIC ITEMS NEITHER EXHAUST THE SOCIAL FEATURES 
of Roanoke Farms nor begin to touch the deeper problems 
in a democratic solution of the tenant farmers’ problems 
which the projects are exploring. On the positive side 
there is strategic coordination of the project work with the 
Department of Agriculture’s soil conservation program. 
Some of the homesteaders have moved to the projects 
from submarginal land, which in turn has been purchased 
by the government (through the land 
paleanon program) for reforestation. 
And on the projects themselves soil 
conservation practices are obligatory. A 
dovetailing of other kinds of services in 
the rehabilitation work is characteristic. 
At Roanoke, electrification has been 
made possible through the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

Provision of medical services at low 
cost for families on the rehabilitation 
program (including projects like Roa- 
noke) is considered by Farm Security 
part of the job of getting the farmer 
onto his feet and keeping him there. 
“Quite aside from any humanitarian 
purpose,” Dr. Will W. Alexander, the 
administrator, remarks, “we have as a 
lending agency found that a family in 
good health is a better credit risk than 
a family in bad health.” In cooperation 
with local medical societies, Farm Se- 
curity has already some 60,000 low in- 
come farm families in eighteen states 
within a plan providing medical care at 
a cost the farmers can afford. Member 
families pay from $12 to $30 a year, 
which provides for an annual physical 
examination, needed home and office 
visits, and in most cases for drugs and 
hospitalization. Each family is free to 
choose its own doctor, and bills are sub- 
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Full shelves a man can lean on 


mitted monthly for the services which have been rendered. 

In case of catastrophic illness, it is clearly impossible for 
a family to pay for hospitalization and special care without 
financial ruin. The pooling of funds serves as a form of 
voluntary insurance for the client, and against unreason- 
able hardship for the doctor. 

The cooperative principle is adopted wherever it fits 
naturally the needs of the project. A cooperative store sells 
at regular prices and pays its members yearly dividends. 
The homesteaders market their cotton and peanuts co- 
operatively and get better prices. At Roanoke one large 
farm is actually worked cooperatively by twelve farmers. 


A LOT OF PEOPLE ASK, “WHAT ABOUT REGIMENTATION OF 
men’s lives and economic destiny from Washington?” It 
is a legitimate question. There is no doubt that the influ- 
ence of the project manager and the home supervisor over 
the lives of the homesteaders is often decisive. As part of 
the food sufficiency principle of the project, a farmer is not 
only forbidden to put all his acreage into a cash crop, but 
he must raise and can vegetables. One former tenant 
farmer at Roanoke just couldn’t break down the old im- 
pulse to sow all his land in tobacco and cotton and buy 
sow belly and hominy grits at the store. So he left. Bud- 
gets must be strictly kept and loan payments made 
promptly. But as one project manager expressed it: “Farm- 
ers don’t have to come into the project unless they want 
to. Our requirements are an elementary protection of the 
government’s investment, pointing the way to the pur- 
chaser’s economic independence and security. The land- 
lord and time-merchant not only bound their tenants hand 
and foot, but often in the end dropped them on the state’s 
relief rolls.” 

Both the question and the answer sug- 
gest a deeper implication of farm tenan- 
cy under the “capitalist system.” Forty 
years is a long time. As one critic put it: 
“What these homestead projects mean is 
that a man keeps right on being a tenant 
as long as he lives. If he’s lucky, doesn’t 
die or get sick, or have too many bad 
years, his children may own a farm. 
Meantime, considering his interest pay- 
ments, he’s paid the government $8000 
for a $5000 property.” Meantime also, one 
may add, the average project farmer is 
better off than ever before. 

One thing is certain. There’s only one 
farm available on the projects for every 
ten applicants. Indicative of competition 
in the county to get on the Roanoke 
project is the story of James, a young and 
ambitious Negro. The man lived a hun- 
dred miles or so from Roanoke but came 
over one day to the manager’s office to 
make his application. The manager (who 
already knew him as an able young farm- 
er) asked him the usual questions, 
among them, “How many children?” 
James said he had none. “Sorry,” the 
manager explained, “we are only settling 
family men on the project.” James looked 
very sad. “But,” he answered, “I only 
been married three months.” The mana- 
ger laughed and told him to keep in 
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Some of the old cabins still stand on the same farm as the new. 


touch. Six months later, when he came to his office at nine 
o’clock in the morning, the project manager found the 
applicant sitting on the office steps. “I come for that farm,” 
he said, “I’m a family man now.” 

The project administration seems to have successfully 
discouraged any social separation from the rest of the 
community. Roanoke Farms is not a township or political 
unit, and homesteaders vote like everybody else in county 
elections; homesteaders’ children attend county and not 
project schools. The community hall of the project is open 
to the whole countryside for social gatherings like sings, 
dances or meetings. 


Cooperation and Criticism 


THE PROJECTS DEMONSTRATE THAT ACHIEVEMENT OF GENUINE 
economic and political democracy is a slow process. Some 
of the ex-tenants and sharecroppers are still skeptical 
about their new status. They aren’t sure whether the gov- 
ernment won't decide to liquidate and sell them out like 
any other landlord. And again “planning your budget for 
a year ahead” isn’t a thing an ex-sharecropper learns in a 
day. Farm Security has seen to it that there are no differ- 
ences in the houses and equipment or acreage furnished 
by the government for Negroes and whites. But old 
traditions persist. In one project the manager, showing me 
the cooperative stores where the Negroes trade, said: 
“They don’t patronize this as much as they should. What 
there really should be is a backdoor with a shed attached 
that’s dark. Then they’d feel comfortable about coming 
in.” He was merely stating a fact. 


PEMBROKE FARMS NEAR THE BORDER OF SOUTH CAROLINA IS 
another example of Farm Security’s contact with the ra- 
cial minority problem. All the homesteaders are Croatan 
Indians reputed to be the descendants of native tribes who 
intermarried with the white remnants of Raleigh’s “Lost 
Colony” in the sixteenth century. The clerical burden on 
the supervision in farm planning and home budgeting is 
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Not luxury—yet paint, screened back porch, sink in kitchen 


high because most of them are illiterate. But the crops 
from the new farms are satisfactory, all obligations due 
the government had been met on time, and meantime 
the homesteaders are learning to read. 

“Of course,” one critic said to me, “the projects may 
pan out, because the farmers are carefully picked. But 
most of these people are without ambition. They live the 
way they do because they want to.” This is the old “coal 
in the bathtub” theory. An interesting if not final answer 
lies in Roanoke’s experience with the “unselected.” Twen- 
ty-four families were living on acreage within the tract 
purchased for the project. Other homesteaders were moved 
in after selection from the surrounding countryside, but 
the twenty-four—without selection—were simply absorbed 
into the project. 

However regarded, the projects are clearly not a mass 
attack on the problems of tenancy or rural rehabilitation. 
They are rather—as designated above—laboratories in so- 
cial practices, and “demonstrations.” Among other things 
they effectively utilize for progressive ends the ingrained 
American impulse “to keep up with the Joneses.” At Pem- 
broke, the project manager initiated modern methods of 
hog raising on a single farm. Within a year, a dozen 
others had adopted them. Competitive imitation runs all 
the way from window curtains-to methods of crop rota- 
tion. More basically the projects will demonstrate whether 
or not scientific farming methods on small farms under a 
relatively rational tenure system can be made to pay out. 
Significantly, banks and insurance companies who by way 
of foreclosures have come into possession of large tracts of 
land from dispossessed farmers are experimenting with 
privately owned farm projects operated and financed along 
the same general lines as those of Farm Security. 

There is plenty of public criticism of the projects, both 
local and national. First of all they share obloguy with 
all other enterprises of the present administration that are 
at once experimental and cost the taxpayer money. So far 
as taxation goes, the projects—(Continued .on page 408) 
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The Hazard of Faulty Plumbing 


by MYRON M. STEARNS 


We like to think that we lead the world in modern plumbing. Maybe we 


do—but recent investigations show that fatal epidemics of amoebic dysen- 


tery, undulant fever, and typhoid frequently result from overconfidence in its 


safety. Mr. Stearns offers evidence—and advice to home and community. 
y ry 


IT Is HARD TO BELIEVE THAT MANUFACTURERS OF BATHROOM 
equipment have put on the market fixtures that may per- 
mit water from wash basins, bathtubs, and toilet bowls to 
be sucked back into the drinking water system. Yet the 
results of repeated tests by public health agencies make 
this fact abundantly clear and show also that plumbers in 
installing equipment are often ignorant of or disregard 
ordinary laws of physics. The irony is that millions are 
spent annually to see that the public water supply is safe. 
It is filtered, aerated and chlorinated—then often allowed 
to be contaminated at its point of use. 

The chief danger of faulty plumbing—the one that af- 
fects the average person most intimately—is caused by 
vacuums being formed in pipes too small for the purpose 
they are supposed to serve. Vacuums in turn cause drain- 
age to be siphoned back into the water supply. 

Imagine, for example, a series of automatic toilets on 
successive floors supplied from a single upright water 
pipe. These toilets have no separate tank; when a valve is 
opened by lifting a handle, water rushes directly into the 
bowl until, by action of the valve, it automatically shuts 
off seconds later. 

If the upright pipe is too small to supply a number of 
toilets simultaneously, as is frequently the case under pres- 
ent methods of installation, here is what happens: lower 
floor toilets, taking more than their share of water, create 
a vacuum in the pipe. (With a complete vacuum, water 
can be sucked more than 30 feet upward; a lift of 10, 15, 
or even 20 feet is common.) If a valve is then opened to 
flush an upper floor toilet, water is sucked back from the 
upper floor toilet into the water pipe. When normal pres- 
sure is restored, the pollution flows through all the pipes 
and will appear wherever water is drawn from a tap. 

Not long ago a Detroit engineer, curious to see for him- 
self how siphonage would work out, made an experiment 
that almost anyone 
can duplicate. He 
put bluing into the 
water tank and into 
the toilet bowl of 
an upper floor of 
his home. Then he 


went downstairs 


shut off the house 
water supply and 
opened the tap 


Cartoon in Louisville 
Herald-Post in con- 
nection with health 
department campaign 


to the basement, . 


in the laundry tubs as any plumber would do before mak- 
ing routine repairs. This created a vacuum. Presently 
bright blue water began to run into the laundry tub. After 
the water was turned on again, the bluing ran out of 
every faucet in the house. 

Siphonage may also affect bathtubs and wash basins. A 
Philadelphia plumber noticed water being siphoned 
through the faucet of his tub while he was taking a bath. 
The faucet had stopped running and was drawing water 
back into it. He threw on a robe and hurried downstairs, 
thinking a pipe had burst in the cellar. The taps in his 
laundry tubs were also sucking air. Water being pumped 
for a fire downtown had created a vacuum in the water 
main, and everything within suction distance was being 
sucked back into the fresh water main. 

Inlets used in most swimming pools are a constant 
source of danger through siphonage. These inlets are 
usually below the water line and whenever there is a vac- 
uum or a marked lowering of pressure in the water sys- 
tem, suction back into the main water supply is likely to 
occur. Last year, attendants at a public swimming pool on 
Staten Island noticed that at times the water level low- 
ered appreciably. Investigation showed that water was 
being drawn back into the main supply used for drinking 
all over the island. 


THE DANGER OF SIPHONAGE IS NOT A MATTER OF GUESSWORK. 
Vacuums can now be measured by a new and simple re- 
cording pressure gauge. Last spring a gauge was installed 
in a building where a convention of plumbers was being 
held. Within half an hour it recorded a seven-pound vacu- 
um—enough to lift water nearly 14 feet. 

In Chicago a gauge on the upper floor of a railroad sta- 
tion showed forty-two vacuums in a four-hour period. A 
pressure gauge at one Detroit hospital showed fifteen or 
more periods of vacuum occurring in four hours. In a 
Detroit health center, a vacuum occurred in the pipes 
above the second floor every time a toilet in the basement 
was flushed. 

Hospital equipment has been found to be particularly 
defective in permitting siphonage. Overflow pipes from 
sterilizers, bedpan washers and the like are usually con- 
nected directly with drains. The condensation of steam 
cooling, after the sterilizing has been done, often causes a 
vacuum to suck drainage back into the sterilizing chamber. 

In one large Chicago hospital an inspector found that 
the sterilizer for babies’ bottles had a drain leading to a 
slop sink in another room. He told the hospital authorities 
to fix it—but nothing was done about it. A short time 
afterwards eleven babies died within a few days. Investiga- 
tion showed that each time the sterilizer was used, the 


vacuum produced by condensation of steam after the nurs- 
ing bottles were sterilized sucked water from the drain 
back through a leaky check-valve into the chamber with 
the bottles. 

Last February, a student at Michigan State College was 
killed and forty others prostrated by undulant fever germs 
carried into the plumbing system through a rubber hose 
attached to a faucet in a laboratory sink. The plumbing 
system, extended far beyond its original capacity, carried 
the germs from a large experimental supply of the disease 
culture. Corrections in the equipment were immediately 
made to prevent a repetition of back-siphonage through 
interconnections. 

Sanitary engineers first began to protest against condi- 
tions of this kind years ago. When Dr. Arnold H. Kegal 
became head of the Chicago Board of Health, Major Joel 


P. Connolly, assistant in chargé of sanitary engineering, 


found him incredulous over hospital conditions until he 
was shown that post-operative infections, which had baf- 
fled the medical profession for years, were often caused by 
siphonage. 

Going to a Chicago hospital where Dr. Kegal had oper- 
ated, Connolly put mercurochrome into an instrument 
sterilizer, shut off the water in the basement of the hospi- 
tal and opened faucets on the lower floor, creating a vacu- 
um. As soon as the water was turned on again, the red 
color from the instrument sterilizer began running 
through the faucets in the operating room. 

Nor are the dangers of faulty plumbing isolated or in- 
frequent. Recently the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice completed a year’s inspection of the plumbing in 906 
federal buildings, hospitals and residences. Of the 24,664 
fixtures and connections tested, 16,896 or 68.5 percent were 
disapproved because they might permit dangerously con- 
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BACK-SIPHONAGE 
IN DOWN FEED 
INSTALLATIONS. 


@ CLOSING VALVE A AND 
OPENING ANY FIXTURE BELOW 
TOP FLOOR WILL BACK-SIPHON 
CLOSET BOWL ON TOP FLOOR. 


@® WITH VALVE A OPEN, 
A HEAVY DRAUGHT OF WATER 
ON LOWER FLOOR MAY CREATE 
VACUUM IN UPPER PART OF 
DOWNFEED RISER, THEREBY 
SIPHONING CLOSET BOWL ON 
TOP FLOOR. 


Diagrams from “Cross-Connections in Plumbing 
and Water-Supply Systems.” University of Wis- 
consin and Wisconsin Board of Health, 
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CROSS-CONNECTION OF PURE 
AND CONTAMINATED WATER IN A 
FACTORY BUILDING. 


FIRE SYSTEM 
FROM RIVER 


taminated drainage to get into the drinking water system. 
These startling results are borne out by other investi- 
gations. While the Public Health Service probe was going 
on, Detroit made a separate survey of city-owned build- 
ings. Seventy percent of the fixtures inspected were found 
hazardous. In 1934 an inspection of 980 hotels in Chicago 
found 102,494 points where drinking water could be con- 
taminated—an average of 104 for each hotel. In St. Louis, 
an inspection disclosed 3024 defects in four hotels and 210 
defects in six milk plants. In New York that same year, 
an inspection showed 4333 defects in seventeen hospitals. 
Since the beginning of 1937, the board of health of one 
large city has analyzed hundreds of samplings of suppos- 
edly pure city water from various types of buildings. One 
in approximately every 200 has been found to contain a 
high count of the red-flag colon bacillus. Since samples 
from the public 
mains were consis- 
tently pure, contam- 
ination was evident- 
ly taking place in 
the buildings. For- 
tunately the results 
do not mean that 
everyone drinking 
a 200th sample will 
come down with 
dysentery. A sani- 
tary engineer opti- 
mistically says: 
“People just don’t 
realize how much 
drainage they can 
drink without ne- 
cessarily catching 
anything.” 
Following the ex- 
periments in Chica- 
go hospitals, Major 
Connolly prepared 
an exhibit to dem- 
onstrate the dangers 
of siphonage. It con- 
sists of two bath- 
tubs, two _ toilets, 
two sterilizers, and 
so on. In each case 
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one is properly, and one improperly, connected. When red 
dye is poured into the improperly connected toilet bowl, 
for example, and a vacuum created in the pipe that sup- 
plies it, red water flows from the faucets opened on the 
pretended “second story” of the exhibit. In the case of the 
bathtub, the faucet of which is too close to the water 
when the tub is full, it is amazing to watch water actually 
being sucked up into the faucet in a miniature water 
spout when a vacuum has been created in the pipes. 

After it was shown before the American College of 
Surgeons as early as 1929, this display went on a tour of 
cities where conventions of master plumbers and health 
authorities were meeting. Other cities took up the idea. 
Now similar displays are to be found in St. Louis, San 
Antonio, and Detroit. In 1935 a motion picture to demon- 
strate plumbing hazards was made. Other films followed, 
including one by the state of Minnesota and another by 
the University of Iowa. 

Because of these demonstrations, master plumbers and 
sanitary engineers are generally aware of plumbing dan- 
gers. Both manufacturers and master plumbers are coop- 
erating with sanitary engineers to correct equipment and 
installation. Following the lead of Wisconsin, New Hamp- 
shire has just adopted a new and rigid plumbing code 
that will eliminate the common hazards. The decision was 
made after a series of statewide meetings in which dis- 
plays and motion pictures illustrated the problem. 


THERE ARE OTHER DANGERS BESIDE SIPHONAGE, TO BE SURE. 
Leakage from imperfect pipes carelessly laid, and cross- 
connections in manufacturing plants between water used 
for industrial purposes and the city water system, are both 
fruitful sources of trouble. 

Hundreds of these cross-connections, or interconnec- 
tions, exist today in every American city. In Chicago, 589 
direct cross-connections to sewers from ice-machine con- 
densers alone have been removed in the past four years. 

Often the supply of pure water is definitely limited in 
industrial establishments and those that require lots of 
water usually pump it direct from some nearby lake or 
river or canal through a separate supply line of their own. 
Industrial cross-connections in such establishments were 
among the earliest plumbing defects to catch the attention 
of sanitary engineers. As early as 1913, cross-connections 
in various Chics greenhouses were discussed. At that 
time the greenhouse practice was to steep water in manure 
pits for use in sprinkling on plants as fertilizer. A com- 
plete sprinkling system was maintained for this purpose. 
It was cross-connected with the city water supply, so that 
if no more fertilizer was available at the moment, the 
valve in the cross-connection could be opened and the city 
water used for sprinkling flowers and vegetables. 

The hazardous nature of this arrangement was noticed 
when somebody forgot to shut off the city water before 
using one of the sprinkling systems from the manure pits. 
The fertilizer pump had more pressure than the city sup- 
ply at that point, and bartenders in a nearby saloon were 
startled when a fairly thick fertilizing brew poured into 
glasses as a tap was opened. Some of the fertilizer was 
also dtawn from a faucet in a schoolhouse a few blocks 
away. In all, forty-two such greenhouse cross-connections 
were noted in the inspection that followed. 

In 1926, the Wisconsin State Board of Health noted 426 
cross-connections, and kept track of them. By 1936, 149 of 
them had been eliminated, 32 were reported still unsatis- 
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factory, and the rest were being operated under special | 
permit. During the ten-year period five different outbreaks 
of typhoid fever, with seventeen deaths, had been traced © 
directly to these particular cross-connections. - 

Between 1920 and 1930 there were 242 outbreaks of | 
water-borne diseases noted in the United States. These re- 
sulted in 84,345 known cases of dysentery and 9364 ty- 
phoid cases, with 630 deaths. : 

In January 1934, over 300 people in Helena, Mont., 
contracted typhoid fever. One of the victims was awarded | 
$1500 damages after the court held the city of Helena re- 
sponsible for contamination of the water supply through 
leakage from an adjacent sewer line—and the verdict was 
upheld by the state.supreme court. 


SIMILARLY, THE VERMONT CITY OF WINOOSKI HAD TO PAY 
$1000 damages for the death of a boy in a typhoid and dys- | 
entery epidemic resulting from river water getting into 
the city supply. A valve in a cross-connection, used for 
fire purposes, was found to have been open or leaking. 

The very year of the Chicago Fair epidemic there were 
three minor epidemics resulting from defective plumbing 
in the same city. In 1930 a New York State epidemic of 
gastroenteritis was followed by nineteen typhoid cases 
with eight deaths. Cross-connection from a contaminated 
brook, draining in when regular spring water supply be- 
came low, was responsible. 

A letter, sent out last year by Mayor La Guardia of. 
New York to hotelkeepers and others who were asked to 
remedy defects in plumbing in preparation for the World’s 
Fair, stated that an inspection of 1200 buildings in New 
York City showed 511 cross-connections, many of them 
serious. 

But the most inexcusable peril comes from siphonage. 
To avoid this peril in our own homes is not difficult if we 
have a master plumber who knows his business. With new 
installations, safe fixtures cost no more than unsafe ones. 
Siphonage from lavatories or bathtubs is impossible. if 
there is an adequate air-gap between the highest possible 
water level and the bottom of the faucet of the lavatory. 
In most instances an inch and a half is ample. Where 
siphonable fixtures have already been installed, safety can 
be gained by installing new type vacuum breakers, ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Standards. To equip the average 
home will mean an outlay of about $50. 

The civic problem is more complex. Huge modern 
hotels are in effect whole vertical cities. Their plumbing is 
amazingly complicated and expensive. Repairs ordered in 
the hotel largely responsible for the Chicago amoebic dys- 
entery epidemic in 1933 (when 1409 cases traced to faulty 
plumbing caused 48 deaths) came to over $250,000. 

The United States Public Health Service lists more than 
140 different papers on plumbing defects and dangers. 
But they have appeared only in trade or scientific journals. 
Thus, while many plumbers, health officials, and sanitary 
engineers are now well posted, the general public—and 
most legislators—are still unacquainted with the problem 
or indifferent to it. 

There is little solace for our indifference in the fact that 
conditions have to be just right before contamination takes 
place. In some cases the chance of this may be less than 
one in a thousand. But multiply that one-in-a-thousand by 
hundreds of thousands of fixtures, and you understand 
the danger. Faulty plumbing is a constant threat to health, 
even when it is not an active menace. 
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The Defenses of Democracy 


SECOND OF TWO ARTICLES ON THE SWEDISH WAY 


BY GUNNAR MYRDAL 


With dictators as neighbors, Sweden has characteristically remained sane 


and democratic. The pattern of Swedish life today is an inspiring example 


for other countries—especially for the pragmatic, progressive United States. 


LIFE AND WORK, ATTITUDES AND PATTERNS OF BEHAVIOR IN 
Sweden are closer to American patterns than to those of 
any other country, England not excepted, in spite of the 
common tongue. There is in Sweden the same utilitarian 
or, rather, pragmatic bent of mind, the same appraisal of 
technique and material culture. In certain spheres the 
Swedish mode of living is more American than the 
American itself. This conformity is mainly to be ex- 
plained, not by influences in one or the other direction, but 
by similarities in the fundamentals of economic develop- 
ment during the last two generations. 

The essential thing is that Sweden, like America, is a 
newly developed country. The industrial revolution came 
to Sweden comparatively late but proceeded, when once 
started, all the more rapidly. The first forebodings were 
felt in the boom of the fifties. Sweden was then mainly a 
farming country with rather stagnating iron and lumber 
industries and some manufacture of textiles inherited from 
the mercantilistic period. As the birthrate remained over 
30 per 1000 until the eighties while the deathrate had de- 
clined steadily through the nineteenth century, and as the 
towns did not take more than their former share of the 
population—about 10 percent—the rural districts at the be- 
ginning of the industrial revolution were considerably 
overpopulated. Part of this impoverished rural overpopu- 
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lation emigrated to the United States, the overflow reach- 
ing a peak in the eighties, while the rest went into Swe- 
dish industry. These two streams were thus parallel and 
compensatory. 

As late as 1870 nearly three quarters of the entire popu- 
lation of Sweden still earned their living by agriculture; 
the present figure is only slightly more than one third. 
The change in economic structure in Sweden during these 
last two generations, therefore, has been as marked as that 
in America. 

The great war, it is true, meant a setback even for Swe- 
den. In the post-war boom of 1920, industrial production 
reached only about the level of 1913. But 1929 showed a 
rise in industrial production of 50 percent over 1920. A 
new 50 percent over the 1929 level was reached in 1937. 
Sweden practically skipped the recession of 1937-38 and 
production curves are on their way to new heights. 

It is this very rapid industrialization of the country 
from the middle of the last century—founded upon the 
richness of natural resources and upon an available rural 
overpopulation—and the resultant strong social mobility 
between districts, occupations and economic classes, which 
explains why there are such striking similarities between 
Sweden and America. The dissimilarities are, of course, 
equally striking. 
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America has one very great advantage in being so large 
that in itself it forms an immense free trade region. On 
the other hand, in these very disturbed times when gov- 
ernments are forced to take a hand in regulating and con- 
trolling economic tendencies to a much greater degree 
than formerly, there are admittedly certain advantages in 
having to deal with a national household so compara- 
tively small that events and policies can be readily super- 
vised. An even stronger advantage on the side of Sweden 
is probably the greater racial, religious, social and cultural 
homogeneity of the people, plus the inherited framework 
of political institutions—the old and stable setting in 
which the new and dynamic Swedish civilization has been 
coming of age. 


I SHOULD LIKE TO VENTURE THE STATEMENT THAT THE MOST 
difficult task which history can set a democracy is to build 
up an honest civil service, to cleanse public life of graft, 
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The members of the Riksdag are workers, farmers, intellectuals, administrators 
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inefficiency and arbitrariness, and to instill in the people 


habits of unconditional obedience to law. This task is im- || 
mensely more difficult if it must be carried out in a period | 
of state interference in business, and of great increase in | 


relief and social security activities. 


Swedish democracy has not had to meet this tremen- | 


dous task, and I want to stress this as a factor of first im- 
portance. At the beginning of the nineteenth century in 
Sweden, as in the other northern countries and in Eng- 
land, the civil service did not measure up to modern stand- 
ards of honesty and efficiency; loyal and unconditional 
obedience to law were not as now dominating features of 
Swedish folkways. But, just as in England before the full 
enfranchisement of the people and long before govern- 
mental activity had reached its present importance, these 
great reforms were gradually brought about. Modern 
Swedish democracy has not the merit of having material- 
ized these conditions; it has only the minor merit of hav- 
ing carefully preserved that heritage. 

Thus, modern Sweden inherited the 
civil service; it could start out with a 
body of independent, incorruptible and 
fairly efficient public servants with tra- 
ditionally high social. prestige, to whose 
hands the ever-increasing burden of 
public activity could be safely entrusted. 

Civil service in Sweden derives its 
tradition from the nobility who had to 
serve the Crown in order to gain a live- 
lihood, for in Sweden the King in con- 
spiracy with the farmers had time after 
time deprived them of land bestowed on 
them in the interim (the so-called “re- 
ductions”). Sweden and Norway are, 
in fact, the only European countries 
which, by and large, escaped the feudal 
system; the farmer has always been free 
and the nobility had, therefore, to serve. 

Sweden draws a sharp line between 
government and administration, which 
has also contributed to the prestige and 
independence of the civil service. The 
government does not administer the 
country. This is the function of the old 
Central Boards (the Commercial 
Board, the Agricultural Board, the So- 
cial Board, the Medical Board, and so 
on), and they proceed on their own re- 
sponsibility under the laws passed by the 
Riksdag and signed by the King. Since 
the members of these boards and other 
ordinary civil servants enjoy permanent 
tenure, and since our constitution speci- 
fies that appointments shall be made 
according to personal competence for 
a post, the administrations can retain 
independence in their decisions even 
against the government. The govern- 
ment has, in principle, to have the law 
changed in order to influence adminis- 
tration materially. I should add that 
when in recent times new state activi- 
ties have been entrusted not to civil 
service proper but, in order to get high- 
er business efficiency, to quasi-private 
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corporations—often with a minor- 
ity share of private capital—the 
spirit of the old civil service has to 
a large extent been carried over 
into the new agencies. 


THE STABLE FOCUS OF POLITICAL 
power rests in the Riksdag, which 
consists of two chambers, the sec- 
ond chamber based on direct elec- 
tions, the first on indirect elections 
for a longer period. Both chambers 
have the same power; the actual 
difference between them is mainly 
that the first chamber reacts with 
a certain time lag to changes in the 
opinions of the electorate. Elections 
to both chambers are by districts, 
under a system of proportional rep- 
resentation, the number of repre- 
sentatives from each district being 
based on population. Because of 
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position of the Riksdag does not 
change much from one election to another, which makes 
for stability and also for security against pressure groups. 
The seniority principle is deeply embedded in Sweden’s 
political folkways. Old members of the Riksdag tradi- 
tionally have almost a right to candidacy. 

The members of the Riksdag are paid very modestly— 
about 4000 kronor for substantially a half year’s work, 
which corresponds to the annual income of a skilled work- 
er. Adherence to the principle of small salaries and high 
civic honor is a carry-over from the time when member- 
ship in the Riksdag was not paid at all. It is sometimes 
said that the lack of adequate remuneration is likely to 
make it’ difficult to recruit brilliant men for politics. I 
doubt, however, whether the higher prestige, which is 
related to the low salary, does not on the whole attract 
gifted, public-spirited men more surely than would more 
emphasis on financial reward. 

As a matter of fact, both chambers are composed main- 
ly of workers and farmers, trained and most of them still 
engaged in the affairs of their home municipalities or in 
the big civic organizations, such as the trade unions and 
the cooperatives. While there are comparatively few law- 
yers in the Riksdag, there are many intellectuals, profes- 
sionals and administrators. The 
Riksdag membership always in- 
cludes some professors from the 
universities and the government 
also usually has some academicians. 
Civil service is also strongly repre- 
sented. It is quite customary for the 
chiefs of important branches of ad- 
ministration to be elected to the | 
Riksdag, where they frequently rep- 
resent opposition parties and are 
often to be found fighting proposals 
of the government which, if enact- 
ed, they will have to carry into effect. 

While political parties naturally 
play an important role in Sweden, 
there is traditionally an extraordi- 
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party lines. The Swedish Riksdag is probably the only 
parliament in the world where the members sit not in 
party groups but according to their seniority in parlia- 
ment (second chamber) or their position on the election 
list (first chamber). On the whole a conservative spirit 
rules the work of the Riksdag. The function of the Swe- 
dish parliament, besides its duty to back a government 
which has its confidence, is to exercise the final control 
over government and administration. There it exerts 
much more power, in general and in detail, than, for ex- 
ample, the English’ parliament. 


THE DYNAMIC ELEMENT IN THIS POLITICAL SYSTEM IS THE 
cabinet. As the cabinet is relatively freer from adminis- 
trative duties than in most other countries, it can pursue 
its other functions with more force. The chief function 
of the cabinet is to plan and, later, to propose changes 
in the laws. It is now part of the political system in Swe- 
den that all proposals for change must be very carefully 
prepared. I consider this an important aspect of Swedish 
democracy. 

Initiative in reform can be taken by the cabinet; it can 
also be taken by a private member of the Riksdag or by 
a group of members. They then ordinarily apply for a 
Riksdag decision requiring the cabinet to investigate and 
present proposals. (The Riksdag itself never carries out 
or sponsors investigations other than its regular yearly 
spot-check of administration through a parliamentary 
committee.) Either upon such a request, which it can, 
however, ignore, or upon its own initiative, the cabinet 
appoints a Royal Commission or a departmental com- 
mittee laying down certain mandates for its work. If the 
question to be investigated is politically important, mem- 
bers from the several parties are selected as commission- 
ers, usually with experts from interested private organiza- 
tions, the civil service and the universities. The commis- 
sion, which holds no public hearings, attempts to reach a 
maximum of agreement among the commissioners on 
its proposals and a minimum of disagreement; where dis- 
agreements are unavoidable they are defined and localized 
to particular points. 

The report of the commission, including its findings 
and proposals, is immediately published. Before the cabi- 
net can take a position on the proposal, it must go to all 
branches of central and local administration which have 
expert knowledge or are involved in the propos- 
als, and also to the private associations and or- 
ganizations in the field. If the cabinet is propos- 
ing a new law or change of an old one, opinions 
from these sources must be included in its re- 
port to the Riksdag. All the materials become 
public documents immediately they are delivered. 

If a governmental proposal involves questions 
of civil or criminal law it must be examined by 
a legal council composed of our foremost legal 
experts, who have to pass judgment on the meas- 
ure both as to its constitutionality and its form. 
This council resembles the Supreme Court of 
the United States in certain of its functions. There 
are, however, two ‘important differences. First, 
the constitutional and legal examination comes 
before the Riksdag deliberations and not, perhaps, 
years after the law’s enactment. Second, the legal 
judgment of the supreme council is only advis- 
ory; the final word rests with the Riksdag itself. 
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This preparatory procedure—and. no significant change - 
can be brought about in any other way—is certainly clum- 
sy and time consuming. But it forces a thorough study » 
of the problem at issue, because otherwise the proposals 
would be demolished by the criticism to which they are 
subjected. It further guarantees an interval for public dis- 
cussion of a reform and its motivation, between the time 
of its full presentation by the investigating body and its — 
enactment by the Riksdag. The criticism by all the com- | 
petent bodies provides the press and the general public 
with reasoned arguments which make it possible for citi- 
zens to bring their discussion down to practical consid- 
erations. 

It probably cannot be argued that the conservatism of 
the system—the obstacles to be overcome in securing ac- — 
tion—can block for long those proposals which have the 
power of public opinion behind them. But the state is 
compelled to pave the way for reforms, technically and 
psychologically, more intensively than otherwise would be 
necessary. Looking back over the road Sweden has tray- 
eled, therefore, we see a continuous movement forward; 
reforms are seldom or never reversed. There is always a 
hard fight being waged about the new reforms to be 
proposed. When, however, a reform is finally effectuated, 
it is able to stand by itself because it has been tested so 
carefully in the planning stage. The question is settled. 
Thus, the prescribed manner of preparing reforms to- 
gether with the proportional election system, give our po- 
litical life the elements of conservatism which are neces- 
sary if a radical development is to be canalized into a 
steady stream of social betterment. 


‘THE DIVISION INTO POLITICAL PARTIES IN SWEDEN IS FOUNDED 
upon real distinctions between class interests and ideals. 
The four main parties are, from the right: the Conserva- 
tives, the Liberals, the Farmers and the Social-Democrats. 
As IJ have already indicated, there is scarcely more than a 
trace of communism or Nazism in Sweden. 

At the beginning of the century the Conservatives dom- 
inated. As a result of the reforms widening the electoral 
basis for the Riksdag, the Liberals rapidly gained impor- 
tance before the war. The Social-Democrats, a socialist 
labor party, slowly but steadily gained influence until 
now they have a majority among the voters and in the 
second chamber. The Farmers’ (Continued on page 409) 


Cooperative retail shop. Cooperatives influence prices by competition 
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A Dutchman’s Farm 


THREE HUNDRED AND ONE 
YEARS AT CORLEARS HOOK 


AN OLDER NAME—BY THREE CENTURIES—THAN TIMES SQUARE 
or Rockefeller Center, is Corlears Hook. The New York 
World’s Fair of 1939 celebrates 150 years of constitutional gov- 
ernment in the United States. But when, in 1789, our first 
Congress met in New York and George Washington came by 
stage and barge to be inaugurated as our first President, Cor- 
lears Hook had already housed settlers and townsfolk for an 
earlier span of 150 years. 

Take an East Side subway from Grand Central—out at 
Brooklyn Bridge, then east by Madison Street bus and you 
will come upon this scene of much early Manhattan history. 
Exciting changes are taking place here again today. The New 
East River Drive will soon round the bend in the waterfront 
between the shadows of the Manhattan and Williamsburg 
bridges. And in what for generations has been one of New 
York’s oldest tenement districts, hard by where the scattered 
bark huts of an Indian village once stood, a modern project 
in public low rent housing—Vladeck Houses—is going up. 

In turn this piece of earth has been the home site of Redmen, 
of Dutchmen, of English colonists, of Negro slaves, of Revo- 
lutionary soldiers, of the proud leaders of New York’s early 
society, of land speculators, of ward politicians, of immigrants 
and more immigrants from every land. More recently the 
ratio of native born Americans has risen with every year. 

Let’s watch the procession—with an eye on Corlears Hook 
as a place in which to live. 


Drawing by Henry Adams Grant 


The chief materials entering into “A Dutchman’s Farm” were 
crystallized in text and graphs by Omar and Ryllis Goslin. The 
materials themselves, covering a six yeats span—from which re- 
port and article are drawn—were gathered by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Henry Street Settlement under the direction, in turn, 
of Duane Ramsey, Emeric Kurtagh and Susan Jenkins. Special 
acknowledgment is due Ella W. Andrews, Margaret Knepper, 
and George Stoney. 


1638—Highlights of the Hook—1938 


Before the coming of the Dutch: A sandy point om the southern 
end of Manhattan Island provides a safe beach where the Indians 
can land their canoes. On hills back from it, some of them more 
than eighty feet high, is a Mareckawick village belonging to the 
Canarsee tribe. 


1600s 


1638—the first farmer: Parcels of land are being given out by 
New Netherlands to anyone who will promise to till them. To 
the young Dutchman, Jacobus Van Curler (or Corlear), go 76 
acres of land at this point for a tobacco plantation. 


1645—the first house: On a high hill, Van Corlear’s neighbor, 
Edward Marill, builds a house and sets out a garden, surrounded 
by a strong stockade of logs. Today all the buildings of the Henry 
Street Settlement stand on the old Marill farm. 

1664—Duke of York captures the Dutch colony. New Amster- 
dam becomes New York. 


1671—the first land speculators: Philip Van Cortlandt and Isaac 
Stoutenburgh buy up bouweries (farms) on the East Side. To- 
gether they own 259 acres, let out to tenant farmers. 


1700s 
1700—the price of land is 3 cents a square foot. 


1750—shipping moves up-river: Piers for packets extend from 
the end of the island up the East River toward Corlears Hook. 


1765—country houses and the first saloon: Mount Pitt, Jong since 
leveled, is graced by country houses built by Delanceys and Wil- 
letts. Not far away, a lone seamen’s “hangout” opens. 

1776—the last military invasion: British men-of-war anchor in 
the river. General Washington lays a series of earthworks along 
Corlears Hook ridge. The British attack and take them. 


1789—New York is host to the first Congress of the U.S.A. 
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1793—the first “social club”: The East Side hills become fashion- 
able. The Belvidere, a club of rich young men, overlooks Corlears 
Hook. 


1797—the first ferry operates from Corlears Hook to Brooklyn. 
1800s 


1807—the price of land is now 12 cents a square foot 


1808—the first big work relief project: American trade is hard 
hit by troubles with England. Unemployed demand “bread or 
work.” The city hires them to fill in swampy places and build a 
bulkhead. Six years later, thousands of Irish immigrants are set 
to work cutting down the hills and filling in new land. 


1818—the first steamboats: Back in 1813 Robert Fulton’s first 
steamboat had passed up the East River. Now from a shipyard 
on Corlears Hook is launched the Savannah, the first ship to 
cross the Atlantic under steam power. 


1823—street numbers and city gas: Henry Street and Grand 
Street are known as the “pleasantest streets for the residence of 
genteel families within the city.” 


1833—the first tenement: James P. Allaire, partner of Robert 
Fulton, designs and builds on Water Street, east of Jackson Street, 
a four-story building. There is a store on the first floor and one 
family sets up houskeeping on each of the upper floors. After the 
big fire at Cherry Hill, landlords there follow Allaire’s example; 
but put two, three and four families on a floor. 

1842—China trade: As many as 144 Yankee Clippers line the 
waterfront. 

1848—the first “Tiger”: Volunteer firemen’s associations become 
strong political clubs. Number Six Company from Henry Street 
has a famous red engine with a tiger on its back. Bill Tweed, 
member of Number Six, carries this symbol with him when he 
becomes Boss Tweed of Tammany Hall. 
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1853—the- first tenement survey of Manhattan: Made by newly 
established Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 


1860—the price of land is now $5.71 per square foot 


1867—the first housing laws: Times are bad after the Civil War. 
East River freezes over; plague runs through the city; and first 
housing laws are passed. 


1870—the first shopping center: Ferries increase traffic and trade 
on the East Side. Lord and Taylor and other merchants flourish 
in the fashionable shopping district on Grand Street. 


1875—rear tenements crowd backyards as new square brick struc- 
tures, four, five and six stories high, bring buildings wall to wall. 


1879—more tenement laws: Jacob A. Riis is writing in the Trib- 
une. Laws are passed requiring inside toilets, and an airshaft at 
least four feet wide between new buildings. But existing tenements 
are exempt. 


1883—Brooklyn Bridge is finished: East River ferry business de- 
clines. Department stores leave Grand Street for uptown. 


1884—the new immigration: Early German immigrants had 
moved out when the Irish came. Now the Irish in turn begin to 


move with the coming of immigrants from Italy, Russia and 
Poland. 


1893—Lillian D. Wald comes to live and work on the East Side; 
founding the Henry Street Settlement and pioneering its visiting 
nurse service. 


1893—first slum clearance—for a park—at Corlears Hook. 


1900s 


1901—the first tenement house department: Champions of re- 
form under the lead of the Charity Organization Society win 
what they hope will prove “the death warrant of the slums.” 
Under a state act, New York City creates the first tenement house 
department in the country. New construction must provide air 
courts, inside toilets, fireproofed halls and stairways and other 
health requirements. Old tenements given moratorium for 28 years. 


1910—the price of land goes as high as $20 a square foot. 


1912—immigration at flood—ebbs: The tide of newcomers reaches 
high-water mark. The World War slows it down and in 1921 
immigration restriction largely shuts it off. Land values drop. 


1915—no new dwellings at Corlears Hook for 10 years; 1925— | 
none for 20 years. . 


1928—called “worst slum in city”: Tenement House Department 


makes a survey of houses around Corlears Hook: 25 percent are = | 


rear dwellings accessible only through alleyways or courts which ~ 
provide their only light and air; 12 percent have one yard-toilet 
for two or more families; 33% percent have unsafe halls or stair- 


ways; 17 percent have windowless rooms; 50 percent have insuf- _ || 


ficient light and ventilation; 29 percent are over 70 years old. 


1929—these things must end: A multiple dwelling act at last 
(the United Neighborhood Houses at the forefront) calls for 
renovations to meet standards set by act of 1901. Counter pressure — 
at Albany gives property owners five more years of grace. Con- 
demnation speeded up by 1936. Demolition leaves great gaps in 
the brick walled streets at Corlears Hook. 


1930—Hard times: the price of land falls to around $8 a square 
foot. 


1934—New York City Housing Authority established: Old struc- 
tures are torn down, others rehabilitated by WPA labor, and 
“First Houses” are opened in 1935 for 122 tenant families at East 
Third Street and Avenue A. 


1935—no new dwellings erected at Corlears Hook for 30 years. 


1937—Lower East Side passed by: In 1937, the Wagner-Steagall 
Act sets up the U. S. Housing Authority and finally implements 
federal responsibility for housing in a broad way. Under earlier 
New Deal legislation large PWA projects had been launched by 
the New York City Housing Authority in Williamsburg and 
Harlem. Official view is that land on the Lower East Side is too 
costly for public housing. 


1937—Land values have dropped to $3 and below: Henry Street 
group (see page 394) canvass Corlears property and secure offers 
that prove it available. 


1938—Three hundred years and a fresh start: City and federal 
housing authorities take a new look at Corlears Hook and lay 
plans for adjoining housing projects. Together they buy well 
towards eight blocks, close to where that Indian village stood 
when the Matauack Tribe sold Manhattan Island to the Dutch 
for $24 plus rum and trinkets—with the idea that they were 
merely disposing of camping rights! 


Corlears Tenants in the 1930s 


THE READER WILL NOT GET THE HUMAN SIGNIFICANCE OF DE- 
velopments at Corlears Hook without reading between the 
lines of these final entries something of the cramp and despair 
in which men, women and children live in the older sections 
of our cities; something of the choices we must make if our 
new public housing is to come within the reach of low in- 
come families. 

Nor should we fail to be alive to the part which East Side 
tenement dwellers have played in bringing things about. For 
many years the League of Mothers Clubs of the New York 
settlements has been active in work for housing reform. Later, 
both mothers and fathers banded together as the Lower East 
Side Public Housing Conference. Tenants’ unions sprang: up 
and a City-Wide Tenants Council came into being. 

At many a public hearing the testimony of householders 
has counted for more than that of experts. At one stage, a 
thick album found its way to the White House, made up of 
snapshots of 600 tenement mothers, their eager faces, their 
worn hands, their signatures. Through it all, through cam- 
paigns, parades, mass meetings and delegations, the tenants 
themselves have counted at City Hall, Albany and Washington. 

When word spread of the new Vladeck Houses, it was 


natural that our neighbors should ask: ““Who is to get in?” 


False hopes and disappointments had left a hard core of 
skepticism among them which made them distrustful of 
change, and moves to evacuate the area. The answer to their 
question is: “First of all, the people who used to live on the 
spot will be given opportunity to qualify—and next, those 
who live close by.” 
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“But who are these people,” you may ask, “who have 
borne the brunt of tenement living and are now to have their 
chance?” For answer we can turn to two surveys carried out 
by the Henry Street Settlement—first in 1933-34 and again in 
1934-35. Those years, visitors called on every family living 
in the eleven-block area (Census Tract 2) surrounding Cor- 
lears Hook Park, and recorded the changes that had been 
going on there. As a check up, in 1938, five years after the 
first canvass, every family in one of the eleven blocks was 
again visited. Most of the land taken for Vladeck Houses 
is included in the area studied. From these findings we are 
able to piece together a picture, perhaps for the first time, of 
the human setting in which an American slum clearance, low 
rent housing project is taking shape. 


About the People 


IMAGINE A TOWN OF NEARLY 20,000 PEOPLE sTACKED INTO 
eleven city blocks and you have a picture of this section in 
1910. By 1934 the population had dropped to 6628; by 1938 
to less than 5000, While the area was no longer one of the 
most crowded, it could still claim distinction as one of the 
worst on the Lower East Side from the standpoint of decay 
and disrepair. 

By 1934, two thirds of the population was native born. 

Among the foreign born, Russia headed the list of coun- 
tries of origin, Poland was second, Italy third. Then, in order, 
came Austria, Ireland, Germany, Rumania, Greece, Lithuania, 
South America as a whole, England, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Finland, France, Hungary, Czecho- 
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slovakia, Palestine, Spain. This whole section of the Lower 
East Side has long been thought of as an almost exclusively 
Jewish neighborhood; yet nearly half the people in our eleven- 
block area were found to be of other faiths. 

Occupations ranged from messengers, peddlers and long- 
shoremen to musicians and artists. While garment workers 
headed the list in 1934, they constituted only a small per- 
centage of the total. Laborers came next. Others in the order 
of their frequency included chauffeurs and truck drivers, fac- 
tory workers, clerks, merchants, salesmen, cleaners, painters, 
machinists, barbers, laundry workers, bakers, shoemakers, 
carpenters, electricians, plumbers, domestic servants, furriers, 
stenographers, telephone operators. 

But having an occupation did not necessarily mean work- 
ing at it, in mid-depression. Over half of the employable 
workers were out of work both years in which surveys 
were made. Of those employed, only about one half had full 
time employment. A fourth had part time jobs, and the rest 
had work now and then or worked at occupations yielding 
indefinite incomes. Nonetheless, only a little over one third 
of the families received any kind of relief. They tried to eke 
out their savings, get credit at the neighborhood stores, or live 
on loans from friends and relatives, until a job could be found. 

Our extensive analyses of how these households met the 
full brunt of the hard times, and how slow business recovery 
‘had been to reach through to them by 1938, do not throw 
_out of perspective the normal self-reliance of the majority of 
these neighbors of ours. The 1778 families in the area studied 
included some 2392 breadwinners, employed and unemployed 
combined, in 1934. Their paid working time had dropped by 
then to less than three eighths normal. Five eighths of it was 
being wasted in enforced idleness. The majority of them had 
belonged to what we call low income families; but they pos- 
sess reserves of capacity and earning power which, once it 
finds a market, can sustain them as self-dependent households. 


About the Houses 


THE GENERAL RUN OF TENEMENTS AT CorLears Hook are 
among the oldest in New York. Out of 174 standing in 1938, 
60 had been built before 1875. For the last 35 years there has 
been no new private construction. Conditions which were bad 
in the beginning have grown desperately worse. This time let 
us watch the procession of houses as places in which to live: 


Converted Dwellings—former single-family homes changed into 
flats. 


Railroad Flats—erected before the eighties; for the most part built 
with unbroken walls on both sides, and windows only at the 
front and back. In a solid row of such tenements the rooms in 
the center had neither light nor ventilation. The flats themselves 
had no running water, no heat, no toilets. 


Dumbbell Tenements—characteristic of the eighties and nineties, 
after the law of 1879 required an airshaft on each side midway 
between front and back. But such shafts, often not more than 
four. feet in width between buildings five or six stories high, pro- 
vided poor chance for either light or ventilation. The law also 
required that toilets must be in cellars, rather than in backyards. 


“New Law” Tenements—It was not until the turn of the century 
that the problem of congregate housing was broached in a com- 
prehensive way.* For over a third of a century the act of 1901 has 
meant incalculable gains in the standards it threw over subse- 
quent construction. At Corlears Hook, nonetheless, almost nine- 
tenths of the tenements antedated those provisions. 


To get an intimate picture of the houses in our eleven-block 
area our full length report traces the individual histories of 
three buildings—railroad, dumbbell and “new law” in turn. 
Here there is space only to condense the first: 


*The lead was taken by a special committee of the New York Charity 
Organization Society, and then by a state commission appointed by Gov- 
ernor Theodore. Roosevelt. Robert W. de Forest, founding president of 
Survey Associates, was chairman of both and became first commissioner 
of the new municipal Tenement House Department. 
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Tenement No. I. 


On Madison Street—a typical railroad tenement: narrow, five 
stories, brick, with windows only at front and rear and with no 
airshaft to provide ventilation. Wooden hall, floors and stairs made 
the place a veritable fire-trap—the danger of fire increased by use 
of oil lamps to light windowless rooms. Such was this ancient, 
dingy, decaying tenement after 73 years of constant use. Yet one 
fifth of the tenements now standing in our eleven-block area 
had been erected by 1866, when this one was built. 

Philip Halliwell (names are fictitious) must have found tene- 
ments a good investment for he built eight. This one was orig- 
inally designed to accommodate four families, one to a floor, with 
two stores on the street level. Toilets were in the yard and there 
was no running water in the building. Ten years had gone by 
and the assessed valuation had increased from $8000 to $12,000, 
when he sold it to a man named Balheimer who rented it out 
without any important change for another 25 years. 

The first real alteration came in 1899 when the place was bought 
by Victor Bercovici, an immigrant who had saved enough from 
his business as cobbler and shoe merchant to pay $18,000 for the 
place—double Halliwell’s original investment. He at once put 
sinks and pumps on every floor and replaced the old privies in the 
yard with water-flush toilets. Tenants still had to come down four 
flights to use them; but gone was the stench of standing filth 
waiting to be pushed into the street sewers with long sticks by 
the muckers on their weekly visits. Bercovici cut each floor in half 
and put eight families where four had been before, charging $32 
a flat. For a few years he made money as a landlord. When fam- 
ilies began to desert the old railroad tenements for newer build- 
ings, he decided to renovate further. He took the sinks out of 
the halls and put them in the apartments. He moved the toilets 
from the backyard and installed two on each floor. A thousand- 
gallon tank was placed on the roof; electric lights and hot water 
were added. But he could not get light and fresh air into any 
of the windowless rooms. 

As a final bid, Bercovici cut the apartments into two and three- 
room flats at $8 to $10 apiece. But the attempt was hopeless. The 
house was too worn out. When, in 1917, his 50-year-old tenement 
was taken over by the man who held the mortgage, Bercovici 
was glad to get the job of janitor and rent collector. 

In October of 1938, its latest landlord was called into court 
to answer for ignoring three subpoenas, two special delivery let- 
ters and many notices from the housing authorities. The tene- 
ment then had fifteen separate violations of the housng code pend- 
ing for more than three years. The judge ordered the property 
vacated, if renovation had not begun by a certain date. 

This is a progress report. Renovation was not begun. Instead, 
plans for the Corlears Hook housing project intervened. This old 
building goes down, violations and all, to make way for the new. 
As much cannot be said for many of its kind on the East Side. 


The three tenements studied in detail—railroad, dumbbell 
and “new law”—were fair test tubes of experience in our Cor- 
lears Hook neighborhood. Their stories show how average 
investors and tenants alike have been caught in a scheme for 
providing homes which has been so sheerly a matter of 
speculation. 

What then can be done to provide decent and healthful 
apartments at’ rents which even the regularly employed ten- 
ants can pay? Several possibilities seemed worth exploring as 
result of our surveys. 


What About Renovation? 


Let’s SEE WHAT ACTUALLY HAPPENED AT CorLEARS Hook As 
result of an extensive campaign of renovation under spur 
of the Multiple Dwelling Law: 


We go first to a completely modernized house. Its brick walls 
have been repointed and repainted. All inner walls have been 
torn out and new apartments laid out on an entirely new plan. 
The lobby is impressive, the halls wide, with tile floors and an 
automatic elevator. Doors are fireproofed and the central airshaft 
is ten feet wide, whitewashed, cement-paved, and clean. Each 
apartment has a tiled bath, a kitchenette with gas stove, a mechan- 
ical refrigerator, and one good-sized room with four windows. 
But rents at $13.50 a room—the average for such modernized 


(Continued on page 394) 
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TENEMENTS IN CORLEARS HOOK ARE OLD 


OLD LAW TENEMENTS 
WHEN BUILT each building 


5 tenements 


BEFORE 1860 


1860-1874 


1875-1884 


1885-1894 


1895-190) 


1902-1904 


1905-1908 


EMPLOYED & UNEMPLOYED IN CORLEARS HOOK 


each fiqure—50 men 


UNEMPLOYED 


UNEMPLOYABLES 


eTRIRORRREHRER AREA 


EMPLOYED 


CASUAL EMPLOYMENT 


PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


PANIIT! 


MAP AND GRAPHS (FROM 1934 Sif 


A. “265”—original residence house Al | 
Workers Education Center, next dc | 


rooms, residence quarters. C. Her) 


A Settlement Look! 


To us at Henry Street, the symbols on these 4 
pages take on the personalities of the people 
of Corlears Hook. But for fear the story is \) 
not as clear in the telling as in the living, 
particularly on the need for’ housing, we , 
want to point out again that of all the | 
problems our neighbors have to face, the * 
greatest is that of unemployment. y 
Not only were half of those we studied 
in mid-depression out of a job, but 
what with broken time and lowered pay 
—a third of those who were working earne 
below a living wage. That many were 
out of work, that earnings were small, that ‘| 
recovery has dragged for them, all these are } 
very largely the result of forces outside 5 
themselves. This has been the burden ~ 
placed by the hard times not only on them — ) 
but on countless others; it will lift only « 
when work is again plentiful. Insecurity of \ 
work is the unsolved problem not only of | 
our neighborhood but of our times. i t 
Decent housing, however, does not fall in — | 
this category. We know what to do chou 
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) BY OMAR AND RYLLIS GOSLIN 


ing center, Henry Street Settlement; 
ecreation Center, gymnasium, club- 
Playhouse, Music School, Forum 


Its Neighborhood 


housing. We have been inexcusably slow; 
but now we are moving. 

It was the bad housing and its accompany- 
ing ills which, as much as anything else, 
determined Miss Wald to stay and work on 
the East Side. The tenement in which she 
first went to attend a sick woman was so old 
and vile as to serve as a challenge to her 
ardent spirit. This was forty-six years ago, 
but that tenement still stands as a symbol of 
how slowly we move. Ever since then chil- 
dren have groped for the light of day in its 
same dark rooms. 


Bur new times have come to New York, 
and Corlears Hook will share in them as 
the site of the first large low rent public 
housing project in this oldest of its slums. 
Some of the people, and the children of 
these people, who have borne the heat of the 
day in crowding and in misery will soon, we 
hope, be sharing some of the waterfront 
along what was once a Dutchman’s farm. 
HELEN HALL 
Director, Henry Street Settlement 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE ON LOWER EAST SIDE 


each figure—5 per cent of all families 


OVER 
30 YEARS 


20-30 YEARS 


10-20 YEARS 


5-10 YEARS 


1-5 YEARS 


UNDER 
| YEAR 


WHAT DO WORKERS EARN? 


each figure—30 workers 


FULL-TIME WORKERS PART-TIME WORKERS 


thie 


apartments in this district—are not the answer for large families 
with low incomes. The people who live in them are for the most 
part new to Corlears Hook. 

Look next at thoroughly :renovated tenements where no at- 
tempt has been made to change the original layout, but where 
rents have been raised to an average of $8.50 a room—out of 
reach of the families that formerly occupied them. 

In other houses we find merely that violations of the building 
codes have been removed. Halls and stairs have been protected 
against fire. Toilets have been moved into the apartments, or if 
left in the halls, each is for the sole use of a family. Bathtubs 
remain in the kitchen. Dark rooms are still without windows, 
and most of these tenements are still without central heat or hot 
water. Even here rents have gone up 30 percent to $6 a room. 

Finally, there are houses where miscellaneous minor repairs 
have been made, but where you still hear about toilets that smell, 
about laundry tubs that must be used for baths, and about foul air 
rising from the four-foot shaft which separates one building from 
the next. Fire and other hazards remain. Rents have gone up just a 
little. It is in these tenements that we find a majority of the old 
pre-renovation tenants. 


Renovation either fails to cure the evils of the old tene- 
ments, or their people cannot afford to pay the rents charged. 


What About New Construction? 


‘THERE HAVE BEEN NOTABLE MODERN PRIVATE HOUSING PROJECTS 
on the East Side: in 1930, the Amalgamated Dwellings on 
Grand Street; in 1934, Knickerbocker Village, near Manhat- 
tan Bridge; but neither was built to shelter people in the low 
income bracket. It is only Lavanburg Homes—an admirable 
philanthropic venture on Goerck Street—and the municipal- 
ity’s “First Houses,” that do that, but these are not on a 
scale that appreciably affects our community at large. 
Commercial builders have never attempted to meet the 
needs on Manhattan Island of the lowest income groups. 
These, proverbially, have had to put up with hand-me-downs. 


IT HAS REMAINED FOR PUBLIC HOUSING, UNDER SPUR OF FEDERAL 
legislation initiated by Senator Robert F, Wagner, to break 
the stalemate through government subsidies and the economies 
of large scale construction. While the East Side was passed 
over because its land values were assumed to be too high, 
East Siders have been fortunate enough to share in them. 


Williamsburg Houses 


Take a neighbor of ours, a widow with five children, whom we 
used to visit in her old three-room flat on Madison Street. That 
had always been clean but dark, with the bathtub in the kitchen, 
the toilet in the hall. Last spring, we found her in her new Wil- 
liamsburg home. The grass in the wide courts was beginning to 
show green. Boys were playing baseball on the diamond in the 
center of the development; girls played jackstones in the arcades; 
tiny children paddled in the cement wading pool and babies were 
sunning in their perambulators. No mother screamed from the 
upper windows for her children to watch out for automobiles. 

Our old neighbor let us into her five-room apartment on the 


third floor. This cost her, on the average, $28.82 a month. “You ~ 


are asking me if I like it here,” she said, almost indignantly. 
“How can you ask? I pay $7.85 a week, with electric and heat— 
and come look. I have a bathroom, three bedrooms, a living room, 
a kitchen with electric cook stove. And it’s $22.50 a month I had 
to pay for that dark place on Madison Street—and heat and light 
I had to pay for besides. Three little rooms there, no air, and 
here five and my big girl has a room of her own.” 

Then we trod the cement floor of the basement under her 
guidance. “See how quick the clothes dry, and they stay so clean,” 
she said. “Not like in the old airshaft. You put clothes in and 
you lock the gates and in a day they're dry. And no charge. The 
washing machine you put a quarter in to make it work. For 50 
cents you get a bargain rate and three of us get together and we 
hurry and get all our washing done on two quarters.” She let 
down one of the dozen boards folded against the wall. “Every- 
body brings their irons down and talks. You just ought to hear. 
Like a stoop back on the East Side!” 


1939: The Lower East Side for Its People 


Tue 1930s REVERSED THE SPIRAL OF OVERCROWDING, HIGHER 
land values, higher rents. Many property owners were sorely 
caught, losing their equities to banks or insurance companies. 
Moreover, the horror of tenement fires played into the hands 
of the citywide movement to enforce fireproof construction. 
More and more unsafe, disease-breeding structures were 
closed or razed by their owners, new or old, rather than at- 
tempt renovation. With each year, these changes became more 
and more visible on our Lower East Side streets. 

It remained for a canvass at Corlears Hook to disclose 
what they stood for—a drop in land values which opened the 
way for public housing there. This canvass was initiated in 
1937 by Mrs. Samuel J. Rosenman, chairman of the Henry 
Street Settlement housing committee, and was carried out 
through the generous collaboration of James Felt, an expert 
in real estate. And it remained for Mayor La Guardia and 
Commissioner Alfred Rheinstein of New York to secure a 
liberalization of federal rules which in turn opened the way 
for land purchase in slum areas where land may be dearer 
but where schools and utilities are already in existence; and 
where clearance is a god-send in itself. 

As a result, buildings are being razed, ground broken at 
Corlears Hook for a municipal housing project; and along- 
side it, a larger federal one, both under the New York City 
Housing Authority. Six-stories high (with elevators), spaced 
for light, air, elbow room, they will afford low rent accom- 
modations for 1776 families. Jointly they will bear the name 
of B. Charney Vladeck, a.beloved immigrant leader of the 
East Side; a leader in the City Council at his death. 

Let us see some of the bearings of Vladeck Houses. New 
York’s East Side has been synonymous with bad housing. 
Clearly, there are countrywide values in making it the stage 
of a striking advance today. Moreover, by some twist of for- 
tune, this great bulge of lower Manhattan has remained fairly 
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free from industrial establishments. If it can be shown that 
wage earners and people of small means can really be housed 
here in fair comfort and easy access to their work, then in 
time the Lower East Side can become the homesite under 
new and favorable conditions for the families of tens of thou- 
sands of city dwellers. And this will point the way for similar 
developments elsewhere, in that inner belt of old residences, 
bad housing, sickness, and crime that customarily encircles 
the business centers of our growing American cities. 

Further, within the last few years, through a combination 
of municipal and federal resources, an East River Drive has 
been opened from Grand to Twelfth Street. Ancient, dilapi- 
dated docks and warehouses have been torn down. Inside 
new bulkheads that follow the old outer pier lines, there 
will be parks and recreation spaces. There has been the 
chance that the blocks back from this new waterfront would 
be taken over by warehouses and commercial structures; a 
chance that they would be exploited exclusively as sites for 
apartments with relatively high rentals. Neither course will 
serve the people of the East Side. There is room here for sery- 
ing a wide range of income levels—sound planning for a 
residence district. | 

England has found that modern dwellings, streets, utilities, 
even schoolhouses are not enough’ in their new housing 
“estates.” Along with engineers, architects and builders, the 
public housing authorities have turned to the British Associa- 
tion of Residential Settlements for the link that hitherto had 
been missed by the city planners if housing projects are to 
take on the quality of neighborhoods and communities. 

Working at three vantage points (see map, page 392), 
Henry Street Settlement affords a natural nucleus for the 
Corlears Hook district. The settlement hopes to bring all it 
has learned in forty-six years on the East Side to bear in a 
new adventure in neighborliness. 
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Adventures in Education 


I. Wisconsin’s WHA 


IN A QUIET ROOM ON THE CAMPUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Wisconsin, a white-haired musician stands in front of a 
microphone, singing an old English melody. In 1500 
schoolrooms—in the impoverished “cut-over” districts, at 
country crossroads, in modern city classrooms, in con- 
solidated schools at the edge of “dairy towns”—more than 
thirty thousand Wisconsin children sing with him: 


“, ..to add to golden numbers, golden numbers, 
O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content! ... 


> 


Throughout the state, boys and girls are having their 
weekly “music hour” (for many of them, their only musi- 
cal instruction) under the leadership of Prof. E. B. Gor- 
don of the state university’s music department. It is one 
of the most popular of the many lessons broadcast weekly 
by the School of the Air and the College of the Air, over 
the state-owned station, WHA. Of the 38,000 children 
enrolled for Professor Gordon’s radio lessons in 1938-39, 
some 3500 came to the state capital in May, and with their 
radio training in tone, sight singing, rhythm, appreci- 
ation, the repertory of folk songs and classical music they 
had learned “on the air,” they took part in the annual 
Radio Music Festival which has become one of the edu- 
cational high spots of Wisconsin’s school year. 

But music is by no means the only subject that comes 
over the air to Wisconsin schoolrooms. Nature study, in 
simple stories for the very small, in “good adventure” with 
“Ranger Mac” for older groups, teaches the conservation 
of natural resources and provides leadership in out-of- 
doors projects. Also for grade school children are the radio 
reading club, “Neighbors "Round the World” (a geog- 
raphy series), a series on “community living,” one on 
amous paintings, and even a “Let’s Draw” hour which 
has produced some amazingly successful results in illus- 
tration and design. On the highschool level, the School 
of the Air offers such courses as good speech, “Living 
Music,” contemporary economics, French songs and sto- 
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ries, a forum on youth problems. For all classes there are 
such teaching aids as manuals and mimeographed lesson 
sheets. To obtain these materials, the teacher must register 
each class participating in the School of the Air. But reg- 
istration is not otherwise required, and hence H. B. Mc- 
Carty, director of the school, and those associated with 
him cannot say with certainty how many classrooms, how 
many children tune in for radio lessons. They can tell you, 
however, that there are more than 271,000 registered pu- 
pil listeners; that Professor Gordon’s music class includes 
a large number of the state’s one-room rural schools; 
that 31,000 youngsters are enrolled for “Ranger Mac”; 
that in studying the educational pluses and minuses of the 
program, “In some sections, it’s hard to find schools with- 
cut radios for comparison.” 


THE story OF WISCONSIN’S STATE-OWNED sTATIONS—WHA 
at Madison, and WLBL, developed by the Department 
of Agriculture and Markets at Stevens Point—goes back 
to the early days of broadcasting, and the experiments of 
a few campus pioneers in the new field. The three lead- 
ers were the physicist, Prof. Earle M. Terry, Prof. W. H. 
Lighty, director of extension teaching, and Prof. Andrew 
W. Hopkins, agricultural editor. The last two, a quarter 
of a century ago, had grasped the significance of this new 
means of communication in the extension work of the 
university. Professor Terry set to work to put a transmit- 
ter at their disposal. DeForest had developed his vacuum 
tube and the audion detector, and experiments were going 
forward in many laboratories, but tubes and equipment 
could not be purchased commercially. Professor Terry 
and his students made their own. The group had studied 
and practiced wireless telegraph transmission. Night after 
night they had struggled with wireless telephony. Sound 
signals were sent out into the air and received, but at first 
they were only weird noises. Music could be distinguished. 
Distortion made speech almost unintelligible. In Febru- 


Prof. E. B. Gordon leads the singing from WHA, the state-owned station, and 
38,000 children in 1500 scattered schoolrooms join in the weekly radio music hour 
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Student technicians produce “sound effects” for a WHA program 


ary 1919 came the first “clear” and scheduled broadcast 
from the university, when voice signals were heard by 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Station. Within a few 
months the campus station (then 9 XM) was sending 
broadcasts regularly and successfully. It has been main- 
tained continuously ever since, and claims to be the old- 
est broadcasting station now in existence. 

While Professor Terry was carrying on his technical ex- 
periments, Professor Lighty was developing plans to use 
the new medium for furthering the idea of university 
extension expressed by Charles R. Van Hise, when he was 
president of the university: “I shall never rest content un- 
til the beneficent influences of the University of Wiscon- 
sin are made available in every home in the state.” 
Professor Lighty became the station’s first program 
director, assisted by a faculty committee of twelve. 

Technically the station has kept abreast of radio prog- 
ress. From its “very powerful” 400-watt transmitter in 
the basement of Sterling Hall in 1920, WHA has in- 
creased step by step to 5000 watts, its present limit under 
the Federal Communications Commission. All the WHA 
transmitters have been designed, built and installed by 
its own engineers or by university men. The station has 
never sold time. It has no commercial programs and no 
advertising. Costs are included in the state budget, and 
WHA is recognized as a state agency, not a university 
project nor a business enterprise. This feature gives the 
station its special character and its special interest at a time 
when the question of the public stake in radio, its uses 
as an instrument of education, are being widely discussed 
in this country. 


FRoM THE WEATHER REPORTS AND MARKET INFORMATION OF 
the earliest broadcasts (and these still go out several times 
a day to Wisconsin farmers) WHA has developed an out- 


standing radio education program, with its School of the © 


Air, Gollege of the Aiir, legislative forums, election forums, 
and many other features. 

The College of the Air, the past year, offered ten home 
study courses—including mental hygiene, household deco- 
ration, contemporary economics, “Agricultural Horizons,” 
“Following Congress.” But here the usefulness of WHA is 
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curtailed because Wisconsin’s station, operating on 940 
kilocycles, is required to shut down at sunset, to clear the 
channel for stations at Fargo, N.D. and Louisville, Ky. 
This means that many adult and workers’ education 
classes and forums, as well as individual wage’ earners, 
cannot take advantage of the broadcasts as study and 
discussion material. Other outstanding adult education 
offerings are the pre-election and the legislative forums. 
Since 1932, WHA has staged a series of political discus- 
sions before each state election with time on the air, with- 
out cost or censorship, available to all parties and inde- 
pendent candidates on the state ballot. Each party or group 
participates in an equitable division of time, selects its 
own speakers, and takes responsibility for using its as- 
signed time. By agreement, discussion is limited to state 
and national issues, and personalities are excluded. Dur- 
ing the legislative session, time is available to all the Wis- 
consin lawmakers to broadcast to the people of the state 
their views on pending measures and other governmental 
matters. x 


EacH YEAR THE RADIO STATION ITSELF GIVES VOCATIONAL 
training to groups of university students. Radio Hall, the 
broadcasting center made out of a disused heating plant, 
is the scene of practical training in announcing, dramatics, 
script writing, program production, technical operation, 
and other radio activities. Ten new students are chosen 
each fall for the Freshman Radio Training Club, which 
meets weekly for background study. Then follows special 
training for each club member along his own line of in- 
terest. Many students from WHA now hold responsible 
positions with stations throughout the country. There are 
also short courses in radio writing and speaking for legis- 
lators, club leaders, and others. 

In addition to its programs, WHA promises soon to 
supply significant facts in the current discussion of the 
value of radio in the schools, a debate so far carried on with 
more heat than light. Under a grant from the General 
Education Board, special studies have been made over a 
two-year period, to measure the educational results of 
the school broadcasts, to demonstrate and test various 
types of program and presentation. A report will be ready 
soon after the end of the research period, September 
1, 1939. “Predictions as to the significance of the final 
results of the project are obviously premature,” comments 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education, “but it is not too 
much to hope that the studies may make important con- 
tributions to the development of school broadcasting as 
an integral feature of modern education.” 

So far, Wisconsin’s WHA has been remarkably free 
from political pressures such as are represented by the cur- 
rent investigation of WNYC by a committee of the New 
York City Council. The difficulties of the Wisconsin sta- 
tion have been almost entirely due to restrictions as to 
power and broadcasting hours, laid down by the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

In radio’s naive beginnings there was no organiza- 
tion of its facilities, no control over the power of stations 
or their air channels. As commercial, public and ama- 
teur broadcasters multiplied, the result was frequent con- 
fusion both in sending and receiving. In 1927 the first 
Federal Radio Commission was created to bring order 
into the air channels, to assign frequencies and prevent 
“interference” by one station with the activities of an- 
other. Seven years later this agency was supplanted by the 
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Federal Communications Commission. Through inter- 
national agreement, as all radio addicts know, the Ameri- 
can broadcasting band is from 550 to 1600 kilocycles and 
stations must be separated by a minimum of 10 kilocycles. 
Six channels in this band are reserved for the exclusive 
use of Canadian stations. Through the remaining 100 
channels, 714 stations are broadcasting within the United 
States. It is the job of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to preserve order in these crowded lanes. 

The way the air facilities have been allocated is a much 
discussed aspect of American radio today. As the report 
en motion pictures and radio in the “Regents’ Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Education in New York” 
points out: “Many criticize the stations; others the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. . . . They claim that 
the commission has failed in its duty chiefly by allowing 
a situation to develop in which practically all the im- 
portant broadcasting facilities are in the hands of three 
big broadcasting chains.” 

Difficult as it is to distinguish causes and effects, to 
weigh all the factors in the controversy, to measure the 
pluses and minuses of the present system, the present pic- 
ture shows a diminishing number of publicly owned and 
operated stations, their limitation in power and in broad- 
casting hours. Of 202 licenses granted to educational in- 
stitutions between 1921 and 1936, only 32 are still in force. 
Only one of the various municipal enterprises (WNYC 
in New York) is still city owned and operated, and it is 
required to “sign off” at sunset time in Minneapolis, so 
as not to interfere with station WCCO. 

Educational broadcasting is not, of course, confined by 
any means to public radio stations. Perhaps the most no- 
table American educational program—the Damrosch mu- 
sic appreciation hours—goes out over the N.B.C. networks 


II. Co-ops on the Campus 


THis JUNE THOUSANDS OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN 150 COLLEGES, 
from Harvard in the East to the University of Washing- 
ton in the West, will be graduated twice. The first gradu- 
ation will be the usual affair with diplomas. The second 
will be more informal, but, perhaps, just as important. 
Marked by no sheepskins or ceremonies, it represents one 
of the most significant campus developments in recent 
college history. These boys and girls will graduate from 
the campus cooperatives, those depression-born organiza- 
tions that have brought the realities of living into many 
colleges, changed campuses into communities and given 
their members a practical education in the economics of 
democracy. 

This movement, started hesitantly in a few colleges in 
1932-33, is today sweeping through our academic halls 
like a wind through a cloister. Because of it thousands of 
young people, who otherwise would never have seen grad- 
uation day, have gone out into the world with their chins 
up; thousands have moved out of dismal hall bedrooms 
in shabby sections of college towns into houses of their 
own on the campus where they have eaten well, found 
time to play, and thrown open doors that have given 
them new intellectual, social and economic vistas. 

The idea for the movement came from those college co- 
ops that a few generations of college graduates saw, used 
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with concerts and talks on music, arranged on four age 
levels. It is estimated that five million school children a 
year listen to these programs. Columbia’s School of the 
Air is under the direction of a group of distinguished 
educators. But many authorities hold that for maximum 
school values, radio programs must be developed in con- 
nection with the known needs of a given school system, 
and integrated with regular school work. 

Experiments along these lines have been carried out 
chiefly by such public undertakings as the Ohio School 
of the Air; WSUI, the University of Iowa station; the 
School of the Air recently started by WLB, at the 
University of Minnesota, and by WHA. WHA school 
broadcasts are all officially approved for classroom use by 
the State Department of Public Instruction and by the 
Wisconsin Education Association. The department par- 
ticipates in planning the programs through a member of 
the state superintendent’s staff, and a committee of the 
association takes an active part in drafting lessons and 
preparing classroom aids. 

Wisconsin spokesmen are scheduled to appear soon be- 
fore the Federal Communications Commission to urge that 
the state be permitted to build a 50,000-watt transmitter, to 
use the 670 kilocycle “clear channel,” and to broadcast at 
night as well as through the daylight hours. According 
to the State Radio Council, the application is based on the 
belief that “the dominant consideration in the formula- 
tion and repeated review of the broad policies governing 
the use of the state’s radio facilities is the dedication of 
the new agency of communication to democratic ideals 
and methods.” 

If the application is approved it will open up vast new 
opportunities for WHA to serve its owners—the citizens 
of Wisconsin. 


by BERTRAM B. FOWLER 


and perhaps still remember as a bookstore or corner of 
the college basement where they, as students, bought 
candy and Coca-Cola. The old grads, if they remember, 
recall them as organizations that were run paternalisti- 
cally by some unseen and unknown committee to save a 
few pennies here and there on books and school supplies. 

With the depression bearing down on everyone, a few 
shrewd students saw underlying those old and moribund 
co-ops a set of rules that could be adapted to fill a press- 
ing need. Broadened and motivated, the old college co-ops 
began to come to life as real cooperatives, democratically 
run and vitally operative. 

Where the present movement began it is almost im- 
possible to determine. Why and how it made its appear- 
ance is easy to guess. It must have come out of some such 
group as those boys at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas in 1932, of the same desperate compul- 
sion that forced these boys to drastic action in that lean 
year of the depression. “There was a haunted house on 
the edge of the campus. There was also a man, Daniel 
Russell, professor of rural sociology, who felt a strange 
affinity for that haunted house. It was reputed to be the 
horrific hang-out of spooks who walked eerily in the dark 
of the moon. But Professor Russell knew of other spooks 
that stalked no less grimly and didn’t even observe the 
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Life in campus co- 
ops is based on co- 
operation in sup- 
plies, meals, recre- 
ation and all house- 
hold chores 


phases of the moon. They were the living ghosts of flesh- 
and-blood boys, and all of them were packing their books 
to go home. Mr. Russell watched them depart in the 
depression year—fine, intelligent, willing boys, turning 
their backs on the college as their slim resources melted 
to the vanishing point. 

The professor believed that there should be some way 
for these boys to continue their studies. He knew some- 
thing of recent cooperative experiments at other colleges. 
The belief was so strong that it gave him an idea when 
he looked at the haunted house. He started to round up 
some boys who might see the idea as he did. 

In no time he found twelve boys who had fears along- 
side of which spooks and haunts were warm and com- 
panionable things. The twelve were determined to stay in 
college. Yet, to stay they had to have a place to sleep; and 
a bed, even in a haunted house, was a bed any way you 
looked at it. Also, they had to eat, and these boys had an 
idea that no spooks could harm the appetites they pos- 
sessed. 

The owner of the house was easy to handle. His build- 
ing was slowly falling apart. There was no plumbing, no 
wiring. The landlord furnished the material for repairs 
and renovations and the boys supplied the man power. 
What they didn’t know about the job they could learn 
while doing it. 

With the help of a few friends and relatives, the boys 
made a frontal attack on the haunted house. When the 
repairs and renovations were completed and the house 
was furnished with odds and ends, they found a woman 
who was willing to work in exchange for her board and 
lodging and $1 per student per month. She was to be cook 
as well as housemother. All the rest of the work—bed- 
making, house-cleaning, dish-washing, the preparation of 
food for cooking—was to be done by the boys on fixed 
schedules that allowed for no shirking and piled no bur- 
dens on the more willing ones. All costs were borne 
equally. Some boys contributed their share in the form of 
meats and vegetables from their farmhouses. 

From its inception the plan was an unqualified success. 
In 1933, 130 students were housed in ten of these units. 
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jumped to twenty with nearly 250 
students. By 1936 there were 700 


reach of the campus was occupied 
by these young business men. 

With more students looking for 
non-existent houses the college 
raised a fund of $100,000 to build 
fourteen model houses, each with a 
capacity of thirty-two students. 
Each has its own student manager who keeps the ac- 
counts and runs it as a separate unit. Today over 1000 
students are feeding and housing themselves coopera- 
tively. And the majority of these boys have no more 
money than did 250 students who were obliged to leave 
college during the year prior to the organization of the 
first cooperative. 

From Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College the 
idea spread to the student body of the University of Texas. 
There a handful of boys saw the idea as a glimmer of 
hope in a discouraging time. The first house was started 
in 1936. By 1938 Texas had 300 young men and women 
operating fifteen housing units to save an actual $25,000 
on room and board. 


STUDENTS AT THE UNIversiTy oF WASHINGTON WERE IN THE 
same predicament as the boys at Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. Incomes from home were shrinking 
away to nothing. Worse, the jobs upon which so many of 
them depended to carry them through the college year 
were disappearing as the army of unemployed grew. 

In 1933 some of these boys were putting up a desperate 
struggle. They lived in the cheapest of rooms, ate at the 
meanest lunch counters and too many times went to 
classes hungry. One of them had lived for two weeks on 
a diet of bread and apples. That spring a lot of these am- 
bitious boys saw no chance of coming back the following 
fall. 

But in the university there were thirty-seven boys who 
had heard of other colleges where co-op houses had been 
started. These boys pledged each other to return before 
the fall term opened with $10 apiece to invest. 

That fall they found a house they could rent cheaply. 
With their $370 capital they bought paint, cleaning ma- 
terials and second-hand furniture and went to work. By 
the time school opened they had a house furnished only 
with cheap cots, a few chairs and tables. But it meant a 
place to sleep. And then there was the kitchen, which 
meant that they could also eat. 

The first house was such a success that the second house 
followed immediately on its heels as other boys saw the 
first group getting board and room, with good substantial 
meals for $16 per student a month. 

The success of the first two houses brought still more 
expansion. More boys opened more houses. The girls at 
the university, not to be outdone, started one. This year 
the University of Washington Cooperatives had operating 
equipment worth $20,000 and were doing a business of 
over $100,000. 

The individual houses, each with its own governing 
body, remain. But in the center has grown up a parent 
organization, run by directors elected from the various 
groups. The individual kitchens (Continued on page 406) 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Dreaming—Whose Watermelyon? 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


IT COULDN’T HAVE BEEN Amos ’N’ ANDy, BECAUSE ] HEARD 
the story before either of them was born—not that it 
matters. Anyway it was two colored lads, lying in the sun 
somewhere down south where sun is sun and siestas are 
endemic regardless of race. One of these boys just awak- 
ened from his nap said, yawning: 

“Ah jus’ now been seein’ an’ partakin’ of de mos’ 
scrumptious watermelyon. Eatin’ it, yassah. Believe you 
me, boy, dat was some watermelyon!” 

“Whar’d you see dattar watermelyon?” 

“Right in de middle of a dream whar Ah jus’ now 
been.” 

“Didn’ you give me none o’ dattar melyon?” 

“Not me, no suh. Besides, you wasn’t in de presence o’ 
dat melyon. Ah didn’t dream you at all.” 

“Why didn’t you call me to dat presence, like Ah would 
call you?” 

“Like you would call me? Huh! Man, when Ah dreams 
a melyon like dattar one, Ah don’t call nobody—’specially 
nobody wid a melyon-appetite like you got.” 

“Ah figgered we was friends.” 

“So we is; but friendship stops consid’able on de out- 
side of any such a watermelyon. Besides, an’ mo’over—” 

“Besides an’ mo’over what?” 

“Besides an’ mo’over, also however ... Yo’ kin jus’ 
git busy an’ dream yo’se’f a watermelyon of yo’ own.” 

Thus far the Authorized Version; but for purposes of 
my own which will appear, like other redactors of impor- 
tant scriptures, I spuriously amplify the conversation: 

“But s’posin’ dey’s on’y one watermelyon dat kin git 
dreamed?” 

“Den yo’ better look out an’ don’ let me ketch yo’ 
dreamin’ aroun’ dat melyon o’ mine!” 

This classic of dream-literature recurred to me lately 
when I heard that Adolf Hitler was supposed to be 
“dreamin’ aroun’” the idea of the Holy Roman Empire, 
of say the Hohenstaufen days of the. late twelfth and 
early thirteenth centuries. The swelling of that head might 
easily lead him to envisage a German Empire at its mini- 
mum coterminous with that of Charlemagne — anyway 
matching the Western Empire of 800-and-odd. When 
these dictator-boys get to dreaming, to say nothing of 
doing, there’s no telling where they will stop. 


Bur THERE’s ANOTHER EMPIRE-DREAMER EXTANT IN THOSE 
general parts, yclept Benito Mussolini; a doughty dreamer 
he, and it is no secret that his imagination plays with the 
vision of the really ancient Roman Empire, which fell 
before the barbarians, German and other, in and about the 
fourth century. The territories, the peoples, the resources, 
are still there for the picking—if one dares and is able— 
including the great Mediterranean Sea which the Romans 
used to call Mare Nostrum, “Our Ocean.” Only just now 
he reached across the Adriatic from the heel of the “Ital- 
ian Boot” at Brindisi and picked for himself that strategi- 
cally important scrap of the old Roman Prefecture of 
Illyricum latterly known as Albania; thus clinching 
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against all comers, for the time being, control of the 
Adriatic. For the time being, and not quite against all 
comers . . . the Adriatic is still accessible from the north, 
through the Brenner Pass to Trieste and Fiume. And in 
that Pass at this moment Romans and Germans face each 
other, with nothing to keep them from conflict but prom- 
ises. Alaric the Visigoth was a German; he and his hordes 
came round that way and overland from Greece, and in 
the Year of Our Lord 410 he sacked Rome. That was after 
a period of pseudo-friendly backing-and-filling not alto- 
gether unlike that going on now. You would find it enter- 
taining and instructive to read about all that in chapters 
XXX and XXXI of Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” From such and collateral reading you 
will discover (as Mussolini perhaps has not, though I sus- 
pect he is beginning to sense it too late) that through- 
out history Romans and Germans have mixed their 
affairs usually to the disadvantage of the Romans. 


CocITATING UPON THESE MATTERS, I DREW FOR MYSELF A 
rough sketch, designed to show how the Hohenstaufen 
stage of the Holy Roman Empire would look, superim- 
posed upon what Mussolini in his most expansive dream 
might consider his own minimum. That sketch, repro- 
duced herewith, makes no pretense of historical or geo- 
graphical accuracy in detail. The territories in either of 
those ancient jurisdictions shifted constantly with vague 
boundaries; any map must depend upon the period repre- 
sented. While I vouch for the truth in the main, this draw- 
ing is a diagram, as it were symbolic. All allowances 
made, it shows two things anyway; one that the German- 
ruled Holy Roman Empire covered not merely the heart 
of Mussolini’s dream-empire surrounding the Mediter- 
ranean Basin, but the whole of present-day Italy, which in 
this picture looks not so much like a boot kicking any- 
thing as like a tad, subject to being wagged. 

Even as I write comes announcement of a definite po- 
litical and military alliance between Germany and Italy; 
though it does not appear clearly in what way or degree 
this amplifies the understanding existing already. Nor may 
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one forget that prior to 1914 there existed a similar en- 
tente between Germany and Austria-Hungary and Italy 
—which in the showdown turned out to be not worth the 
hot air consumed in the interchange. The Germans are 
well aware of that repudiation, and the whole world 
knows the junk value of Mussolini’s oral promises or sig- 
nature on scraps of paper. At the same time it is reported 
that the Italian frontier fortifications and garrisons are 
under “inspection” by German military technicians. The 
Italian army from the beginning has been restive and 
jealous under fascist political control—the last time I was 
in Italy I heard them talk about it in a manner which 
would have been regarded as “seditious.” Both army and 
people have lacked enthusiasm for the adventures into 
which the Hitler-Mussolini intrigue has enticed them at 
ruinous cost in both treasure and human life. It is signifi- 
cant that while the German press hails the intensified 
alliance as hard-and-fast, the Italian insists that Italy has 
not surrendered freedom of action. Upon what day, how 
soon, will the Italian army find itself under the command 
of those German “inspectors,” pulling German chestnuts 
out of the fire at Italy’s expense? 


Anp Mussouini’s OWN “DREAM-MELYON, THE ANCIENT Ro- 
man Empire—what becomes of it? For example, Ru- 
mania, coveted and perhaps to be grabbed by Hitler, was 
Roman; hence the name of both the country and _ its 
language. Most of Czechoslovakia was included in the 
ancient Roman domain.’ In the excavations under the 
palace-castle at Prague, with my own eyes I saw the very 
earthwork with its original oaken reinforcement, built 
by the Romans of Julius Caesar’s time. It is German now. 

Private advices from Italy more than whisper that in 
truth Mussolini is personally sick at heart, and rages 
helplessly over the shape that things have taken. At what 
price, for a temperament, an ambition, a passion for 
“watermelyon-dreaming” such as his, the irrevocable loss 
of the front of the stage, the spotlight in which he thought 
to strut as the world’s prime Holy Terror? As in my hasty 
sketch . . . Italy again as of old, the ignominious tail of 
the German dog? 

Signor Mussolini is said to be a student and admiring 
disciple of Niccolo Machiavelli (who, it is worthwhile to 
remember, had considerable traffic with the Germans, 
writing a report about them, and was put to torture under 
suspicion of treasonable conspiracy against the Florentine 
Medici). Certainly Mussolini shows signs of having 
adopted at least this much of Machiavelli’s cynical politi- 
cal philosophy: 

He (the Prince) must therefore keep his mind ready to 
shift as the winds and tides of fortune turn. . . . He ought 
not to quit good courses if he can help it; but he should know 
how to follow evil courses if he must. 

But he seems to have missed altogether Machiavelli’s 
warning to the Prince: Never ally yourself with a man 
stronger than yourself. 


THESE “WATERMELYON DREAMS” —VISIONS OF EMPIRE, OF 
rule for its own sake and the glory and profit of the 
rulers, over great regions, even far distant ones and peo- 
ples in no way related or homogeneous; for the exploita- 
tion of resources including human labor enslaved by the 
conquerors; or of the imposition of some “ideology,” re- 
ligious, political or whatnot—from the earliest times to 
this day have filled the world with blood and cruelty. 
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There used to be no pretense about it. Only in recent 
times, so far as I know, have the grabbers thought it need- 
ful to camouflage their grabbing with applesauce. Alex- 
ander and Caesar and all the rest of them just went out 
and took all that they could get away with, without any 
nauseating hypocritical mouthings about “benevolent as- 
similation.” s 

Crocodile tears flow down Herr Hitler’s nose about the 
iniquities of the Versailles Treaty—which God knows 
was wicked enough; definitely intended to ruin beyond 
rescue all that the World War left of Germany—yet he 
overlooks the incomparably worse imposition of the tem- 
porarily victorious Germans upon Russia at Brest-Litovsk 
a year before, the “peace by violence” compared with 
which that concluded at Versailles was a milk-and-water 
affair. Under it, the Germans undertook to appropriate 
more than one third of Russia’s population, almost a third 
of her agricultural land, more than half of her industrial 
establishments and nearly 90 percent of her coal produc- 
tion. A little later, temporarily conquered Rumania was 
even more ruthlessly dismembered and emasculated for 
the benefit of Bulgaria and Hungary; the Caucasus was 
turned over to Turkey, at that time Germany’s ally. In 
Berlin ten years ago a German officer of high rank said 
to me: “I do not bewail the Versailles Treaty, knowing 
as I do how it would have gone with our enemies had we 
won the war.” 


BEHIND ALL THIS, THE PEOPLE. ALBANIA, FOR A PATHETIC IN- 
stance, under its various tyrannies still primitive, has been 
nominally independent, Turkish, Visigothic, Illyrian, Ro- 
man, semi-Greek or Macedonian—as far back as you like 
to go—yet forever the plaything of the conquerors. So it 
is with the human beings everywhere; doing the best they 
can to contrive some kind of living while the empire- 
dreamers wave their flags over their pitiful heads. In no 
instance that occurs to me has the rule of an empire over 
distant lands been of sensible benefit to the people ruled, 
of real profit to the rulers, or a contribution to the peace 
of the world. I cannot offhand place or verify these words 
which in one of my notebooks I find attributed to 
Georges Clemenceau as of the time of the Versailles peace 
conference; but they go to the root of the matter: 

We must give up our empires, and all hope of empire. You, 
Mr. Lloyd George, you English, will have to come out of 
India, for example; we French shall have to come out of 
North Africa; and you Americans, Mr. President, must get 
out of the Philippines and Puerto Rico and leave Cuba alone 
—and Mexico. 

Oh, we can all go to them and other countries, but as 
tourists, traders, travelers; we cannot any more govern or 
exploit or have the inside track of them. We can not possess 
the keys to trade routes and spheres of influence. And, yes, 
we shall have to tear down our tariff walls and open the 
whole world to free trade and traffic. 

These are some of the costs of permanent peace; these are 
the sacrifices we, the dominant powers, would have to make. 
It is very expensive, peace. . . 


Herr Hitler scored one bullseye in his reply to Presi- 


‘dent Roosevelt’s appeal for a conference table as the agency 


for solving international disputes. He reminds the Presi- 
dent of the League of Nations—‘“the greatest conference 
table the world ever has seen’—and pointed out that it 
was primarily Mr. Roosevelt’s own country which be- 
trayed the idea, displaying its own disbelief in. it by refus- 
ing to participate. 
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OF WHAT VALUE IS THE MODERN NOVEL ON A SOCIAL THEME? 
By what criteria shall we judge such contributions to the 
people’s awareness of human suffering and to the willful anger 
that sets us about a cure? This crisis-age is ripe for many such 
social novels, cheap or fine, false or true, and we shall need 
critical yardsticks for their measuring. The standards we may 
justly erect are four: the author must present a true case story 
to carry his characters and drama; he must have the principal 
gifts of the novelist for story telling; he must reveal that his 
case is not singular but general, not unique but typical; and he 
must have the appeals that will get his book widely read, for 
without a popular audience his influence will be narrow and 
indirect. Fortunately we can experiment with our tests on the 
recent offerings of H. G. Wells and John Steinbeck. 

The case of Rud Whitlow, Mr. Wells’s dictator to end dic- 
tators, is that of a self-centered will that cannot endure the idea 
of superiors above him, and so stumbles on the doctrine of 
social salvation through the common sense of the common 
man. He becomes a symbol that enlists the aid of diverse tal- 
ents among Mr. Wells’s long-hoped-for “intellectual élite” who, 
after wars, strikes, mutiny, and conquests that destroy or re- 
mold the clutter of outworn institutions, provide the brains 
and plans to take over world economy, military power by 
aviation, education and propaganda. Thus comes the clean, 
ordered, people’s World State of the old Wellsian vision. Rud, 
now World Trustee aloof in a noble palace, is seized with the 
occupational disease of dictators, delusions of grandeur, com- 
plicated by sex, and is killed by a scientist to end his cruel 
authority now exercised on a world scale. The “masterful 
men” go on building the perfect State. 

By his resort to prophecy Mr. Wells escapes any test of his 
case—for ‘his invention of a super-dictator is just as good as 
anybody’s—or its typical character, for by thesis happily there 
need be only one. His Rud, the Holy Terror, and his blue- 
prints of our future did not happen to convince me. What I 
enjoyed were the (too rare) triumphs of his familiar skills as a 
novelist over incessant speculation and criticism spoken 
through so many mouths you are bewildered as to what Mr. 
Wells thinks. Some of the characters, dialogue, suspense, and 
crackling style remind us of the fascinations of Tono-Bungay 
and Mr. Britling, but the aging prophet is more interested in 
the play of his ideas than in the task of composing great fiction. 

It is in the bite and stimulus of his critical intuition about 
concrete social situations that most people will find the appeal 
of the book; and in the false hope, perhaps, that Mr. Wells has 
done a colossal caricature of our present dictators. What a 
grand job he could have done with that! But his speculations 
do not offer much leading as to what we can do now with real 
dictators and the present threat of what he foresees as the 
inevitable War of the Ideologies. 


“THe Grapes OF WRATH” IS PROPHECY IN THE SENSE THAT 
Steinbeck foresees revolt unless society is moved to do some- 
thing about the sufferings of plain humans, outcast by a 
changing rural economy, and being prepared to trample out 
the red vintage of despair. Moved by deep compassion, he 
records these sufferings in the case story of the Joad family, 
with an angry and often brutal naturalism designed to trans- 
fer his emotion to us, and to make us do something. It is a so- 
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cial document, but also a novel, and not a tract or symposium. 

.Steinbeck has learned what all first rate novelists learn—that 
you must project your tiny humans against a significant social 
background to give them meaning. His background is of first 
magnitude—the changes in land ownership, work on the land, 
and machine cultivation by a kind of factory system, that are 
dislocating the whole culture of the southern half of the United 
States. The Joads are “tractored out” of their forty acres in 
Oklahoma, after drought and debt have broken them down. 
They put goods and family into a rickety truck and join the 
unhappy migrant horde on Route 66, the via dolorosa for them 
and their kind. They disintegrate as a family and even as 
humans in California where the many-acred, one-crop food 
factories, with their seasonal peaks of labor-hunger and labor- 
hatred, shunt them around and strip them of home, life, health 


-and dignity. 


But this background is revealed only in rare chapters where 
the author, again with the wisdom of the true novelist, asserts 
his right to stand aside and become the Greek chorus, com- 
menting in rhythmic prose on his theme, now on the caravan 
of dispossessed, now on the human price of the California land 
system. All else is centered on his case, his hero, the Joad 
family. The tale is so terrifically channeled that it seems at 
times exaggerated and unreal—our eyes never leave the road, 
the family, the goal of a job—but it gains a smashing unity of 
effect. 

His case work is incomplete: it disregards heredity that 
might account for the failure of the Joads as farmers, and the 
psychology of certain members, like Uncle John with his guilt- 
sense. It seems impossible that all these tragedies could happen 
to one family, but Steinbeck would answer that all of these 
sufferings happened to somebody, and many of them to every- 
body among the migrants. The novelist’s rights of selection 
and synthesis to follow his own pattern and slant are his jus- 
tification. But this selection may confuse the reader between 
the real and the invented. This risk is inherent in social novels. 

Steinbeck has the gifts of a real novelist. His seeing eye and 
sponge-like memory provide him with rich details to register 
an event or atmosphere. He can show the importance of the 
automobile in terms of gaskets and shims. He can surround us 
with dust and heat and rain. He sees ugliness and suffering 
with painful vision, because, I think, of his compassion for 
folks because they are unhappy, not because of their worth. 
His style is transparent and flexible, rich in understatement; 
and his dialogue is natural, earthy, and convincing though it 
may not always be an exact transfer of the popular idiom. Of 
necessity he makes inarticulate people articulate, but within 
the conventions we must grant a novelist. 

Because his hero is the Joad family, his characters are 1n- 
complete, drawn as cell-elements of the whole, or as environ- 
ing people who influence the family destiny. There is no rich 
gallery of figures such as Sinclair Lewis painted in “Arrow- 
smith.” Ma Joad is full-drawn as a moving human because she 
is the center, the eternal mother resisting the centrifugal forces 
that threaten her family. Tom is real, so you can foresee him, 
and love him, as the instinctive seeker for justice. But on the 
whole Steinbeck is interested in people as symbols in his 
design. 

Are Steinbeck’s real gifts used to present a general truth, or 
just to spin a bitter story that will be talked about and sold? 
In a report on “Unemployment and Relief” from a Senate 
Committee of the 75th Congress, I found a paper by Prof. 
Paul Taylor of the University of California on this precise 
theme. He says that between June 15, 1935 and December Siile 
1937, more than 221,000 persons, belonging to parties “in need 
of manual employment,” entered California by motor vehicle. 
In 1936, 90 percent of the reported cases of typhoid fever in 
California were among rural migrants; over 27 percent of the 
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children have malnutritional defects, many of which cannot be 
corrected because of low family incomes, and 15.8 percent 
were getting no milk, Steinbeck translates such statistics into 
terms of the Joads, and if the picture is distressing so are the 
facts. 

On the economic changes, the report says that in ten cotton 
states in 1930 the proportion of tractors was 12.2 and in 1937 
was 18.5 percent; and later that the evils in California occur 
where large scale farming obtains. I quote: “The serious dis- 
placement now in progress in the wake of the all-purpose 
farm tractor has been scarcely noticed.” Mr. Steinbeck has 
noticed it, and for a large audience. “The conditions under 
which these migrants live frequently beggars description.” Mr. 
Steinbeck disagrees, in 619 pages. 

Our fourth test—will the social novel be read—is already 
answered. The book is a best seller in fifty-seven cities; our 
lending library has sixty copies out. Why people want to read 
it is not easily answered. There is the appeal of an unknown 
level of life; of the suspense of a trek with the hope that the 


Joads will somehow get a break; of the frankness of Steinbeck’ 


in recording sex events and natural functions that, to me, are 
overemphasized whatever the claims of a full recording may 
be. We become preoccupied with the preoccupations of these 
natural folks, and may forget the real theme. It may be read 
because the conscience of America is more awake than we 
think. 

In any event, this book will add to that general store of 
knowledge that seems prerequisite for social reform. We wish, 
however, that some philanthropist would get a popular in- 
terpreter of social events to digest the Senate report into a 
readable booklet with pictures, and provide a copy for every 
reader of “The Grapes of Wrath.” There would be more hope, 
then, that emotion might be channeled into action. Knowledge 
must supplement anger. 


Economics in the Totalitarian States 


COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC SYSTEMS, by William N. Loucks and J. 

Weldon Hoot. Harper. 838 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
THIS ACCOUNT OF SOCIALIST ASPIRATIONS AND THE ECONOMIC 
practices of communism and fascism is detailed, rich in ma- 
terial, admirably fair, and almost entirely sound. 

An important qualification is required, however. While the 
book aptly judges the various systems in the light of their 
own objectives and thus outlines political institutions and 
philosophical backgrounds, it seems certain to increase the read- 
er’s bewilderment by leaving him without the guidance of any 
political or moral values. The discussion is vague and inade- 
quate in defining dictatorship as the concentration of political 
power in the executive; or in choosing as a criterion of democ- 
racy the response to popular will—which is used by the dic- 
tatorships to justify their democratic claims and therefore 
cannot serve to distinguish genuine democracy from these 
shams. The sketchy remarks on philosophies are no better. 
Marxian dialectic is presented as strict economic determinism, 
as if the problem of revolutionary responsibility did not occupy 
its center. Nietzsche appears as a propagandist of violence, no 
sense of the depth of the human problem in him is visible. 
Finally, orthodox Christianity is defined as a philosophy of 
decadence. Is not this exactly what the Nazis say? And does 
Christian emphasis on the inherent injustice of man really 
appear unintelligible and far-fetched today? 

In the presentation of economic doctrines, facts, and institu- 
tions, the authors are on safer ground. To these as to almost 
all writers on Marxism, the Marxian theory of the economic 
crisis is unknown and they substitute for it the underconsump- 
tion theory of Rodbertus and Hobson. They argue that wages 
would so rise with the standard of living as to swallow up 
profits, and ignore Marx’s contention that this would be pre- 
vented by dismissals. On the other hand, they omit the theory 
of production prices, where the principle of labor value proves 
really untenable. These writers correctly state that the applica- 


tion of the marginal productivity theory to a socialist economy 
is irreconcilable with all-inclusive planning, but they are not 
familiar enough with recent literature to realize how the two 
principles are delimited against each other and made inter- 
locking. For the paradoxical fact that the Soviet economy re- 
gards profit as a normal yardstick of efficiency they accept the 
futile Russian explanation and fail to see that it presupposes 
a productive function of capital. 
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Human Reproduction 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF POPULATION, by Raymond Pearl. 

Oxford University Press. 416 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
FoR WELL OVER THIRTY YEARS, Dr. PEARL HAS PRODUCED STUDIES 
and essays concerned with the fundamental problems of repro- 
duction, of life and of death. These problems he has ap- 
proached first and foremost as naturalist and as biologist. His 
first studies in reproduction described the results of his experi- 
ments with lower forms—the domestic fowl and the fruit fly. 
Later, his studies extended into the human field. Of greatest 
popular interest were his studies of the logistic curve as a 
means to describe and forecast population growth. These were 
followed by investigations into differential fertility and, more 
recently, by detailed researches into the relationship between 
contraception and fertility, undertaken under the egis of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund. 

In this volume, Dr. Pearl has brought together, as far as 
space has permitted, the results of his own work and the work 
of others into one systematic treatise. He has combed the 
literature on population as it has never been done before and 
has produced a coordinated survey of the factors which affect 
human reproduction today. 

In the first chapter, the author sets forth the biological back- 
grounds, The three general principles which activate all living 
matter are the individual urge to survive, the urge to repro- 
duce, and the presence of variability between individual organ- 
isms. To these he adds a fourth factor, namely, environment. 
The author admits that “at the present time altruism, as a 
principle, has a significance in the biology of population of the 
first order of importance,” but that “the essence of the mat- 
ter... is the physical impossibility of the indefinitely continu- 
ous and synchronous growth of both population and altruistic 
behavior in a spatially limited universe.” This conflict creeps 
out again and again in this volume. 

The second chapter, devoted to a presentation of essential 
statistical data bearing on human fertility, begins with a care- 
ful distinction between fecundity and fertility. Variations in 
fertility among individuals are ascribed to individual differ- 
ences in sexual desire, innate reproductive capacity, the span 
of reproductive life, the litter size, frequency of coitus, the 
frequency of occurrence of conception as related to the degree 
of physiological possibility for becoming pregnant, reproduc- 
tive wastage, and the prevalence of contraceptive efforts. Here 
we learn that the primary indirect motivating forces which 
influence the variability of fertility are economic circumstances, 
density of population, religion and other folkways. This chap- 
ter is, perhaps, the chief contribution of the volume, for it sets 
forth in a clear and well digested form the valuable results of 
the author’s studies on fertility. 

Chapter [JI contains a detailed discussion of human and 
animal reproductive patterns. The chapter shows how far 
human reproduction has fallen below its capacity. Pearl esti- 
mates that “only about 10 percent of the women in the United 


- States physiologically potentially capable of reproduction actu- 
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ally reproduced in the year 1930.” The reproduction pattern of 
women in the United States is “widely divergent from that 
theoretically characteristic of mammals lower in the evolution- 
ary scale.” The colored population is closest to the animal pat- 
tern in reproducing early and more adequately. 

In the next two chapters, attention is given to the extent of 
contraceptive effort in the American population and to the 
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effects upon natural fertility of contraceptive efforts. These 
chapters are largely descriptions of the special studies con- 
ducted by Dr. Pearl and his associates over a period of years. 
On the basis of his sample of white women married once only 
_and free of gynecological disease, the author estimates that 
from 55 to 60 percent of the general population from which 
the sample was drawn had practised contraception in some 
form or other. As a result of these studies, Dr. Pearl concludes 
that “if it were not for the effect of contraceptive efforts and 
the practice of criminal abortion, together with correlated hab- 
its as to postponement of marriage, there would apparently be 
little or no significant differential fertility as between economic, 
educational, or religious classes of urban American married 
couples.” 

The last chapter concerns itself with world population— 
past, present and future. Surprisingly enough, estimates of 
future: population are based largely on the logistic curve which 
the author popularized some years ago. Why does the author 
continue to offer the results obtained from the application of 
a method which recent developments in the population litera- 
ture have quite thoroughly discredited? Other methods are 
available which take much more closely into account the fun- 
damental factors bearing on population growth. Few students 
of population would today attempt a national or international 
population forecast without considering the trends in age- 
specific fertility and mortality. I confess that in the light of 
recent developments in the literature, Dr. Pearl’s continued 
reliance on the logistic smacks of intellectual stubbornness. 

In closing, Dr. Pearl essays the dual role of biologist and 
sociologist. His skill as biologist is his great virtue but this 
very talent leads him into serious divagations in writing a book 
on population with its social implications. Thus, throughout 
the text, we find covert and sly digs at humanitarian impulses. 
Throughout this work, but more especially at the close, he 
appears to deplore the efforts which civilized people take with 
their lame and halt, the young and the old and the unem- 
ployed. He does not quite say so, but he seems to imply that 
most of our troubles arise from our sense of responsibility for 
the other fellow. When Dr. Pearl is on his guard, he avoids 
the usual pitfalls of the eugenists who would solve the prob- 
lems of population by breeding out the so-called poorer stocks. 
He is not at all convinced of the innate superiority of the well- 
off and the well-born. But off his guard he likes to take a 
crack at philanthropy or the kind of concern which animates 
good people everywhere. Perhaps it makes Dr. Pearl feel better 
to write like one born to the purple; but one might wish that 
he were as skilled a sociologist as he is a biologist. 

In spite of which, Dr. Pearl has produced a fine book—a 
fitting product of one of America’s most gifted thinkers. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Lous I. Dustin 


When Business Needs a Friend 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR BUSINESS, by Milton Wright. Whittlesey 
House. 346 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Is BUSINESS ON ITS LAST LEGS? THIS IS THE QUESTION THAT DIS- 
turbs more and more members of the business community in 
our country. 

They hear of the progress of totalitarian government abroad. 
Some of them have outgrown the illusion that fascism is good 
for business. They have heard too many gruesome stories 
about how Italian and German business men are required to 
knuckle under to the requirements of party propagandists, 
party politicians, government officials and generals. Commu- 


nism has refused to disappear in Russia; at least it has stub- 


bornly refused to restore private business enterprise. Hence the 
business man is strangely sober: communism and fascism are 
recognized as common enemies of a business society. 
This puts business men in the surviving democracies on the 
spot. They are puzzled and perplexed about where to turn. 
In this state of anxiety there is one group of specialists who 
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‘Te might with equal effect be called ‘The 
Life and Death of an American Town’.” 
—N. Y. TIMES 


ELLIOT PAUL’s 


most exciting and dramatic novel 


OR hundreds of thousands of Americans 

who have found themselves, in the last few 
years, directly in the line of fire between oppos- 
ing forces in industrial conflicts, Elliot Paul's 
new novel will have a special significance and 
appeal. It tells the story of a little New England 
town; of what happened when one man, the 
factory owner, Mark Loring, tried to impose 
his will on the townspeople. As THE NEW 
YORK TIMES says: “The peculiar distinction 
of ‘The Stars and Stripes Forever’ . . . lies in 
its portrayal of the town .. caught and con- 
fused in the shambles of ideas and loyalties .. . 
Slowly in spite of defeat, paid for in unemploy- 
ment, hunger, and disruption of business, the 
town begins to take shape as a unit supporting 
an American principle of freedom and fair play. 
The doctor, the minister, the lawyer, the mer- 
chant, faced with the methods employed by the 
victor, take their stand with the defeated... 
and discover a personal rejuvenation of faith 
. .. For this and for its brilliant characterization, 
this book deserves -high praise.” 
EDWIN SEAVER said, over WOXR: “We have 


had a number of interesting strike novels . . . but none, I 
think, have been as good as Mr. Paul's novel. If you want 
a really rousing novel of the contemporary scene, a novel 
brimful of action, and offering most significant implica- 
tions, read Elliot Paul's ‘The Stars and Stripes Forever.’ "’ 

RANDOM HOUSE recommends The Stars 
and Stripes Forever unreservedly to all those 
who read The Life and Death of a Spanish 
Town. They will find it equally dramatic and 
moving, but dealing with a scene and a problem 
more real to Americans of the year 1939... it 
tells a side of the story of industrial conflict that 
has never yet been told, the side that means 
most to those of us who belong to neither of the 
disputing forces and want only to be left alone 
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¢¢ Highest I ever made in one week was eleven dollars and the 
lowest was seyen dollars and forty-two cents. I usually hit in 
between and make eight or nine dollars. Now and then some- 
body will say, ‘We ought to have us a union here of some 
sort.” That kind of talk just makes me mad all over. Mr. Pugh 
is a Christian man. He brought his factory here to give us some 
work which we didn’t have before. We do pretty well, I chink, to 
stay away from that kind of talk.”—Non-union mill worker 


from 


ness men how to save their scalps. This new specialty bears || 


several names, but the popular phrase at the moment is the 
“handling of public relations.” 


This is not to be confounded with the old-fashioned special- ‘ 


ists on advertising or lobbying. The public relations counsel 
does not limit himself, like the advertiser, to campaigns which 
are intended to influence the buying habits of people in a 
market. Nor does he spend much of his energy buttonholing 
congressmen as does the lobbyist. He gives his client general 
advice about how to survive. 

The survival of a business depends upon the friendliness of 
many groups in the environment: employes, consumers, stock- 
holders, competitors, government and the general public. The 
specialist on public relations is the man who gives a good 
many suggestions to his client about how to maintain friendly 
relations with all these groups. 

The present book is written for the business public by one 
of the men who has branched out in this field. The plan of his 
treatise is clear, the style is simple, and the suggestions are 
numerous. One of the most apt summaries of successful public 
relations work is contained in a quotation from William H. 
Baldwin, director of service of the International Nickel Com- 
pany, who wrote that “It is based on a policy of first learning, 
then doing, and finally talking.” By putting the “talk” last, 
the flight into aimless and pointless publicity is treated with 
the contempt which it deserves. 

The lay reader will no doubt be diverted by the many ex- 
pedients used by modern public relations men to make up his 
mind for him. These run all the way from winning sympathy 
by the circulation of elaborate obituaries in advance, to newsy 
reports to stockholders. 

It may be that a book like this, if it is read by influential 
business men, can create more civic mindedness. But it has the 
peculiar defect of most volumes aimed at the business audi- 
ence. It strengthens the idea that business can be saved by the 
independent efforts of business men to solve the problems 
immediately connected with their own business enterprises. 

This may be a serious mistake. The infirmities of the busi- 
ness system as a whole may not yield to such treatment. The 
salvation of the business system may depend upon measures 
which are taken by way of government, with the loyal initia- 
tive and support of business. If competitive markets are to be 
protected, private monopoly must be curbed; and the use of 
government against private monopoly may be the only feasible 
means of preserving business. Harotp D. LasswEti 
William Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation 
Washington, D. C. 
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of Chicago, have restored the classic form of dialogue in this 
delightfully written volume and in that process have assumed 
their favorite disguises: White’s that of the public servant, 
which he is privileged to assume as a former member of the 
United States Civil Service Commission; and Smith’s that of 
the politician, to which he obtains title from his service as past 
state senator and as a present congressman-at-large from 
Illinois. 

A fine tolerance of opposing viewpoints is characteristic of 
the book and illustrates the working of the democratic process 


"at its best. Most important, however, to all students and teach- 


ers of American institutions is that it approaches the functions 
of the official as well as those of the politician with the respect 
democracy too long has been withholding from the work of 
its elected and appointed officers. It will have an important 
effect in increasing the citizen’s appreciation of the high call- 
ing of his legislators and administrators and in promoting a 
greater understanding between these two groups of public 
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servants. And the refreshing revival of discursive dialogue and 
spirited prose in political science literature is in itself some- 
thing of an event. Hersert EMMERICH 
Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 
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SEASONED TIMBER, by Dorothy Canfield. Harcourt, 
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Brace. 485 pp. 
EvERYONE WHO HAS READ THE FLOOD OF NOVELS AND SEMI- 
novels in recent years which deal with New England in var1- 
ous stages of decay, should read “Seasoned Timber” and get 
a picture of the New England that is still very much alive and 
sound to the core. The types are recognizably drawn from the 
life, but the story developed around them is written as propa- 
ganda—propaganda for the old American ways of indepen- 
dence, courage, enterprise, thrift, self-government by small 
units, generosity, hospitality, non-conformity, and all the rest. 

The central incident concerns the way in which a small 
community in Vermont was led by a far-sighted and high- 
minded school principal to refuse a bequest of a million dollars 
to the local academy, which had been made on condition that 
tuition be raised so as to attract young people of wealth and 
shut out the children of the valley except as recipients of free 
scholarships; and that Jews be excluded. The steps taken in 
the campaign of public education preceding the town meeting 
at which the vote was taken are clearly shown. The progress 
of one of the minor characters, a potential wizard of finance, 
away from predatory economic principles, and his final de- 
cision to devote his unusual powers to promoting cooperative 
industry, form an interesting side issue to the main current 
of the story. Joanna C. Cotcorp 


Blue Water and Politics 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN NAVAL POWER, by Harold and Mar- 
garet Sprout. Princeton University Press. 398 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 

ARE ARMIES AND NAVIES INSTRUMENTS OF NATIONAL POLICY 
in the modern world or is national policy itself to be an 
instrument of war and of the war machine? That grim con- 
tinuing issue looms dimly behind the conclusions reached in 
this excellent relation of the historic rise of our country’s 
naval power from the siege of Boston in 1775 to the return 
of the battleships in 1918. The continental expansion which 
built American national power developed our major nation- 
wide political parties, and therefore embedded our newly 
risen navy in the practical politics of these parties as they 
struggle in and out of office. The authors having worked 
through the source materials from end to end (“a grand 
job,” one expert calls it), blink none of the difficulties, but 
neither do they bury the reader in details. The picture stands 
out whole and clear, inspiringly told. Naval power through 
party politics means partisan clamor instead of rational dis- 
cussion, partisan heat obscuring national defense, patronage 
and pork barrel alienating the Service which therefore stands 
aloof from “outsiders,” even at times from technicians whose 
help is needed. 

But despite Jeffersonian vagaries and official indifference, 
the facts kept breaking in on congressional minds occupied 
with vote-getting by land. National strategy to serve national 
interests as seen on the changing international scale, became 
more and more the basis of our naval policy. Its problems 
are more cooperatively approached by experts and civilians. 
Popular interest in “our navy” stimulates popular pride and 
faith in the Service, and also gives rise to some confusion of 
mind as to whether the navy is a means to national ends or 
rather an end in itself. The authors emphasize the navy as a 
means, primarily of defense, to serve our nation under chang- 
ing world conditions. The reader awaits the second volume 
which will carry the story through 1940. 
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SSERTING that “the problem of the twen- 
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their history. The result is a challenging, con- 
troversial, superbly-written study of the Negro 
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Dr. DuBois brings the training of a sociologist 
to bear on the many problems confronting the 
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He emphasizes, with reference to specific in- 
dividuals, the contributions of the Negro to art, 
literature, music, and the dance throughout a long 
history, and discusses the more recent achieve- 
ments of negroes in the professional and business 
worlds. 


The scope of the book is expressed in the author's 
preface, in which he declares, “The Negro has 
long been the clown of history, the football of 
anthropology, and the slave of industry. I am 
trying to show why these attitudes can no longer 
be maintained . . . the, truth of history lies not 
in the mouths of partisans but rather in the calm 
science that sits between.” 
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66 Every time she eat anything sweet they ached her pretty near 
to death. She went to the dentist and said, ‘Clean ’em out, but 
put ’em aside somewhere and save ’em for me.’ The dentist 
thought that was awful queer but he saved ’em for her, and she 
wrapped ’em up and took ’em home. She went in the kitchen, 
spread them teeth on a newspaper, and poured molasses all 
over ’em, She said to the teeth, ‘Ache now, damn you, ache.’ ” 
—Woman mill worker. 
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WHO MAKES PUBLIC OPINION? 


(Continued from page 376) 


supposed to represent all important elements in British society. 
But the London Times seems to many to have degenerated 
steadily under this endowed status; it has, in fact, become lit- 
tle more than a propaganda organ for the British foreign office 
and for the social views of the most extreme right-wing Tories. 
We have what is essentially another endowed newspaper in 
this country in The Christian Science Monitor. One can 
hardly speak too highly of the Monitor, it serves a purpose of 
immense social significance as a corrective on the rest of our 
press. But would we have a truly informed public opinion 
if all our people read only such a paper as the Monitor, with 
its stern ignoring of evil in our communities? 

No, I find little reason to believe that either Upton Sinclair 
or Walter Lippmann have discovered the answer to our 
problem. And I suspect that there is no complete answer. 

But while it may be too much to hope that we can ever 
have a citizenship entirely made up of informed and inteili- 
gent citizens, it is not too much to hope that we can educate 
a constantly increasing number of reasonably sophisticated 
newspaper readers. Indeed, I believe that this process is now 
going on; the very skepticism which greets newspaper reports 
in many quarters is a healthy sign. It would be comparatively 
easy to introduce courses in newspaper reading and evalua- 
tion into our schools which would at least help to protect a 
reasonable number of our future citizens against the more 
flagrant forms of newspaper distortion. 

Much is to be hoped for from a new emphasis on the im- 
portance of interpretative journalism. This tendency seems 
under way. It has been fostered, on the one hand, by the loss 
of importance suffered by the daily paper’s presentation of 
“spot news” as a result of the coming of the radio. Television, 
when it finally arrives, will give added impetus to this develop- 
ment. But I think, too, that thoughtful Americans are increas- 
ingly discovering that what they need most, if they are to 
function successfully as citizens, is not so much more facts as 
more interpretation of the facts. Mr. Lippmann has summed 
up the situation well. “The function of news is to signalize 


II. CO-OPS ON THE CAMPUS 
(Continued from page 398) 


have disappeared, replaced by a modern central kitchen with 
its own truck to carry piping hot food in sealed containers 
to the several dining halls. The central kitchen means better 
meals at lower cost. It allows a real chef and the installation 
of a system of dietetics. It means more economical purchas- 
ing. Last year the college co-op set up its own quick-freezing 
plant to handle vegetables bought by the ton direct from the 
farmers. Home economics experts are visiting them to study 
what these young people have done for themselves; to study 
and actually copy some of the innovations they have worked 
out in the handling and preparation of food. 

With the rapid growth came, of course, problems. Most 
of these youngsters were lone wolves who had fought their 


battles as individuals. Now:'they were organized as a com- 


an event; the function of truth is to bring to light the hidden ° 


facts, to set them in,.relation with each other, and make a 
picture of reality on which men can act.” We may be on the 
verge of a new journalistic period in this country, in which 
the interpretative journal will come into to a power it never 
knew, even in the days of Horace Greeley’s Weekly Tribune. 
And in the responsibility with which that power is managed 
lies a clue to the fate of our freedom in the future. 


munity within the campus, which meant real adjustment and 
an education in cooperative living. There was plenty of 
potato-peeling, scrubbing, dishwashing and cleaning, but that 
was the simplest part of it all. There was the bigger job of 
management, of seeing that members got the most out of 
their college life. 

The co-ops felt socially inferior to the best fraternities. 
The individuals in the co-ops were not getting the fun out 
of life that some of their more fortunate college mates were 
getting. So they tackled these problems just as they tackled 
the purely economic ones—along sound cooperative lines. 

They began to groom themselves socially. The various 
houses began to stage their own dances. They set up their 
own classes and employed their own teachers to give courses 
in the social amenities. The dances improved until today they 
are among the most important social events of the school 
year. 

Outdoor sports were handled in the same cooperative way. 
Tennis courts were rented and) the costs to individuals cut 
to a minimum. Equipment for all kinds of sports was bought 
by the co-ops and sold or rented to the members. At first the 
co-op got together a few boys and girls and rented them ski 
equipment for an afternoon in the country just beyond the 
campus. As the groups grew they began to rent buses and 
lodges in the mountains to take care of weekend parties. 
Now the movement has grown to such an extent that the 
co-ops are planning their own lodge in the mountains. When 
a play comes to town the co-ops buy out the whole theater 
for a night. 

To cultivate public relations, the boys decided to have a 
banquet once a month. It wouldn’t cost anybody any more 
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than eating at home, and by putting up a few pennies per 
member they could bring in speakers for the occasion. They 
invited the higher-ups on the faculty, local business men, 
local newspaper editors, who probably hadn’t given the move- 
ment any thought at all. 

The result was a growing number of friends among the 
business men, and columns of praise from the editors. 

The next step followed naturally. Business groups, farm and 
community organizations began to invite the young co-op 
leaders to appear before them and tell their story. Which 
meant the further development of boys and girls who could 
get on their feet and talk intelligently and practically to men 
and women who had never heard anything like this coming 
from a campus before. 


Tue UNiversity oF WASHINGTON COOPERATIVE IS JUST ONE 
of a long list. All of them came up the same hard way. 
Over in Oregon a few boys who were crowded into a few 
shabby rented rooms, living for a time on boiled rice and 
milk, caught the idea from Washington. Today that co-op 
operates four houses and has a waiting list that is driving it 
to further expansion. 

At the University of California the same idea hit fourteen 
desperate students in the spring of 1933. They put up the 
usual $10 apiece and went to work. Last year 510 students 
were operating four houses, one of them the largest apart- 
ment house in Berkeley. In these four buildings, all modern 
and well equipped, the individual student pays an average 
of $18 a month for board and room. 

All through the Rocky Mountain states, the Middlewest 
and the East the story is the same. It has swept into colleges 
in Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana, 
Wisconsin; hardly a state from California to Massachusetts 
—where Harvard this year organized a dining cooperative— 
but has its pioneer group or groups. 

From housing and dining cooperatives the students are 
going forward to run their own cleaning and laundry ser- 
vices. All are based on the same democratic rule of coopera- 
tion. All charge a basic fee to cover all expenses, and return 
anything that is over to the individual students at the end of 
the term in the form of dividends. There is one dining co- 
operative in Minnesota that took over a cafeteria the college 
had been unable to make pay. The youngsters ran it all win- 
ter. Toward the end of the term when the books were bal- 
anced they found that there was enough of a surplus—thanks 
to economies effected during the year—to pay for all food 
for the last two weeks of the school year. 

This sort of student management certainly indicates that 
many college administrators have been responsible for im- 
practical and inflexible expense standards in undergraduate 
living. And, indirectly, it offers a form of criticism of some 
fraternities which are responsible for individual scrimping and 
letters home in order that students may keep up appearances 
at a sacrifice which is not usually worthwhile. 

The college cooperatives today represent a membership of 
something over 100,000 students, doing an annual business 
in the millions. And in each the college co-op not only does 
a thumping business but it also teaches a new and vital course 
in economic democracy. Contrast their practical experience 
with most undergraduates who have led sheltered, academic 
lives. It is true that boys in fraternities have had business ex- 
perience running their houses, but always with means, and 
primarily for social ends. These co-op members have had to 
face much harder realities on a financial shoestring and make 
all the social adjustments besides. 

When the Federal Council of Churches held a seminar on 
cooperatives at Indianapolis in 1935 a few of the alert young 
pioneers of the movement showed up. All of them were from 
colleges where the co-ops were being besieged by inquiries 
asking for more information on the setting up and operation 
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66 

Some of these pages are as literature more 
powerful than anything I have ever read in 
fiction, not excluding Zola’s most vehement 
passages. As sociology they outrank in vivid- 
ness and graphic presentation anything I 
have ever read in prose studded with sta- 
tistics,” 


says CHARLES A. BEARD of the thirty-five 


stories of Southern people selected from hun- 
dreds collected by writers of the Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project and published in 


THESE ARE 


OUR LIVES 


HE life-stories of whites and Negroes, 
tenant farmers, farm owners, and land- 
lords, union and non-union mill workers, 
doctors, railroad hands, domestic servants, 
CCC enrollees, truckers, waitresses, and 
others, told by the people themselves with 
directness, honesty, and native beauty of 
expression. 


ANYSer4 interested in the South, any- 
body interested in what plain people 
do, say, think, will enjoy these stories. 


THESE ARE 


OUR LIVES 


“You have material here which is absolutely 


priceless . . . my belief is that it will have a 
measureless influence on future writing, fic- 
tional and non-fictional, about the South.” 


—R. L. DUFFUS 


421 pages, $2.00 
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of campus co-ops. They went into a huddle and came out 
with the framework of the National Committee on Student 
Cooperatives, a body to pull the various co-ops together into 
a national organization with facilities for supplying advice 
and information to new groups wherever they might spring 
up. These young people showed up again at the Biennial Con- 
gress of the Cooperative League of the U.S.A. at Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1938. 

The campus cooperative has come to stay. It has come to 
work a tremendous change in student habits. For in each 
college it touches it represents a new and vital course; a 
course in economic democracy. These boys and girls are actu- 
ally making democracy work. And, watching it work, they 
are getting some new slants on what is wrong with a faltering 
economic system, 

Because of this, these young men and women are leaving 
college with their heads up. They are not going into the 
army of the unemployed. Figures from the various coopera- 
tive organizations show that most of these young people are 
going straight to jobs. But the more important effect will 
be on the world into which these youths are going with 
their confident ideals of making democracy work. They’ve 
made it work for them in college. They are bound to try it 
in the field of economics outside the colleges. America is 
going to hear from these boys and girls who, this June, will 
be graduated twice. 


HOMESTEADERS—NEW STYLE 


(Continued from page 381) 


or at least some of them—could speak the taxpayers’ lan- 
guage if they would. Apart from the actual statistical record 
of repayments to date on loans, the rehabilitated homestead- 
ers are rapidly becoming a source of new revenue to the state. 

When Roanoke Farms was first.set up, the merchants and 
storekeepers from half a dozen towns held a mass meeting 
and denounced the project as an enemy of the business com- 
munity. They had been accustomed to supplying the farmers 
with groceries and fertilizer for a generation and charging as 
risk insurance 20 to 70 percent interest on all accounts. As 
time has passed, opposition and hostility is lessening. The 
project farmers still buy a good deal locally and they have 
more money to spend. Obviously the wiping out of the time 
payment system is an immense benefit to the farmer, and in 
the long run the merchant himself will profit from prompt 
cash payments, and the all-round rise in income and prosper- 
ity for the countryside. 

Roanoke and the other homestead projects are not a pana- 
cea for rural troubles. There is no guarantee, for example, that 
a downward tumble of the price of cotton or tobacco wouldn’t 
leave the southern projects insolvent. And none of them give 
a final answer to the perennial dilemma of the cotton sur- 
plus—to name but one of the country’s unsolved agrarian 
problems. Every possible effort has been made—through 
“self-sufficiency” on individual farms—to put the security of 
the project’s residents beyond reach of fluctuations in crop 
prices and cash income, and an effort has been made to mini- 
mize the proportion of gross intake which is cash income and 
to insure feed and food storage enough to carry through bad 
years. Within the projects’ limitations, Farm Security feels 
this in itself points the way toward a solution of the cotton 
surplus, but unfortunately it does not answer the problem of 
cash in a really bad year to meet the interest and amortiza- 
tion on the government’s loan. However, at the moment, a 
toe hold of security has been achieved, and the achievement 
has been demonstrably due to an amalgam of faith, coopera- 
tion and intelligence. The projects are a proof, if we need one, 
that to defend our American democracy successfully we need 
to find new ways—creatively—to apply its principles. 
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. THE DEFENSES OF DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 388) 


Party is comparatively new. 

During the twenties, before the Social-Democrats had 
gained their present dominance, the Liberals had the strategic 
position. Thus, in the beginning of the depression, the Lib- 
erals were in power but had to rely upon help either from 
the right or the left. The 1932 election for the second cham- 
ber was a great victory for the Social-Democrats, although 
it did not give them a majority. They organized a govern- 
ment which presented an expansionist program for fighting 
the depression. This program was in the main accepted by 
the Riksdag, as the farmers backed the Social-Democrats. 
This alliance between labor and farmers was thereafter the 
political basis of the Social-Democratic administration. When 
the 1936 election proved to be an overwhelming Social- 
Democratic victory, the Social-Democrats surprised the nation 
by inviting the Farmers’ Party to take some seats in the 
government. That is the present situation. 

The 1938 election gave the Social-Democratic Party a ma- 
jority even in the basic elective bodies of the Senate 


IT Is A LONG TIME SINCE SWEDISH BUSINESS AND FINANCE WERE 
frightened by a socialist government. On the whole, the gov- 
ernment can count on them for close cooperation. That is 
partly due to habit; business has become accustomed to being 
governed by labor. It is partly due to the stability inherent in 
the party’s strong position. 

To an even greater extent, however, it is due to the policy 
of the Social-Democrats which has not been unfriendly to 
business. The Swedish socialists have shown themselves fully 
aware of the necessity for keeping up production in order to 
reach their goals. Increase in public control over production 
by means other than socialization has been very much in the 
interests of maintaining and stabilizing production. For the 
time being, at least, this shift does not conflict with business 
interests. Neither are the social reforms carried out by the 
Social-Democrats contrary to an enlightened capitalistic point 
of view. It is significant that not even the Conservative Party, 
which traditionally represents capitalist interests, ventures to 
come out in open opposition to accomplished social reforms, 
although the party fought these reforms before they were 
enacted and continues its efforts to block any new under- 
takings. 

I think I should also stress the rather cautious tempo of 
the reforms carried out by the Social-Democrats, Living near 
the totalitarian states has sharpened Sweden’s unwillingness 
to override minority groups. Even if progress is a little slower 
than we might wish, we prefer to tone down our reform 
activity to a tempo that enlists the support, or at least the 
toleration of a considerable part of that minority. 


ONE FACTOR IMPORTANT TO THE STRUCTURE OF SWEDISH DE- 
mocracy and particularly to its economic policy, is the fact 
that the public owns or controls a relatively large part of 
production. That is chiefly due not to recent socialist reforms 
but to modern Sweden’s inheritance from an earlier political- 
economic structure. 

The state and the local communities own one third of the 
forests, a very large percentage of the waterpower, and also 
a portion of the farming land. The state has a controlling 
interest in, and the power at certain intermediate times to take 
over wholly, the iron ore mines in Norrland. The chief rail- 
roads have always been owned by the state; even the “pri- 
vate” railroads are hardly private in reality, as the shares and 
a large proportion of the bonds are publicly owned, and 
freight rates are controlled by the state. There is pending 
at present a proposal by a Royal Commission to centralize 

(Continued on page 411) 


and neither would you 
if you had ten children 


Ten—and another one coming! Big meals to get—endless housework 
to do. All Mrs. Galozos sees in more cleanliness is more work. And 
she’s work-weary as it is. 

A sensible plan in trying to overcome her indifference—and make 
Mrs. Galozos more eager to adopt better living conditions—is to 
lighten her daily drudgery. As far as washing and cleaning go, 
Fels-Naptha is a step in that direction. 

For Fels-Naptha will bring Mrs. Galozos extra help. Unusually 
good golden soap and plenty of naptha. Working together, they 
loosen stubborn grime—more easily, more quickly. They get things 
clean without hard rubbing—even in cool water. 


Fels-Naptha 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


No actual person is named or delineated herein. > 


| ee | eee 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


To assure uninterrupted delivery of copies, subscribers to Survey 
Graphic who plan to change their address are requested to give 
us three weeks’ notice and the old address as well as the new. Write 
to the Circulation Department, Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York City. 


wo AN INSTANT TRIUMPH!_*_* 
Survey Graphic’s 
OWN BOOK 
Catiinc America 


Edited by 


RAYMOND GRAM SWING 


The continuous demand for the February, 1939, issue of 
Survey Graphic called for its publication in book form. 
This number devoted to the minority problem all over 
the world was acclaimed in the press, on the radio, from 
pulpit and platform as the most vital and informative 
presentation of the threats to democracy — and the way 
to overcome them. 

. a grand production.” —ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. 


“The best assemblage of material designed to wake up 
Americans to the magnitude of the current threat to 
democracy.’—HARRY ELMER BARNES. 


“A stimulus for a new upswing of understanding.” 
—HARRY HANSEN. 

“Remarkable.’—NEW YORK TIMES. 

“Excellent Deserves wide distribution.” —THE 
NATION. 


In board binding—Price $1.00 
At your bookstore... from Survey Associates... 


or direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS + 49E. 33rd St., New York 


El a a a a a a ¢ 
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ALASKA MEXiCO===, 
SOUTH AMERICA EUROPE 


Conducted and Independent Tours everywhere. 


Excellent 


leaders. Trips including both Fairs. Economy Tours to 
Europe—England, Holland, Belgium and France—34 days— 
$298, New York to New York. Bicycle Tours, Forums and 
Seminars. Special tours emphasizing Home Economics, In- 


dustry and Commerce, Photography, etc. 


Send for Booklet E 


WiLLIAM M. BARBER 
BABSON PARK MASSACHUSETTS 


oT Amertcans WHO WANT TO 


A six weeks’ field course in Southern conditions as typified by life 


JULY 3— AUGUST 14 
in a South Carolina county: mountain villages ; cotton plantations ; 
one-family cotton farms; a textile center. 
A chance to get acquainted with the people and to learn about 


their occupations, standards of living, social life and ideals. 
FEE, inclusive of roundtrip fare from 


University auspices with academic credits available. Membership 
New York and all other expenses...... 
Dept. K 


limited to 15. 
$275 
For circular address 
8 West 40th Street, New York 


SUMMER TRIPS 


ALL EXPENSE CRUISES 


Journeys Farand Near. catitornia 
a Havana 


vA . 

=< So. America 

FARLEY TRAVEL AGENCY, 535 Fifth Avenue, at 44th St., New York 
Phone MUrray Hill 2-8275-8290 


Florida 
Bermuda 
West Indies 


WORLD'S FAIR OFFICIAL GUIDE BOOKS 


in English and in six translations, ranging in 


price from 25c to $5. 
May be purchased from 


EXPOSITION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
32 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


TAKING A TRIP? 


Write Survey Graphic Travel Department for 
suggestions. We need to know but three things— 
WHERE—WHEN AND HOW MUCH 
Travel Department—Survey Graphic 


/ 
TRAVELERS NOTEBOOK 


Starting from Buffalo ‘| 


BUFFALO IS A STRATEGIC STARTING POINT FOR SUMMER HOLIDAY uy i 


travel, with railroad lines radiating to the North, West, anc’| |’ 


South. It is within train or plane distance of New York anc*) 
the World’s Fair, or of Montreal—both ports for a Caribbear « 
cruise. 


18-24) is the start of your summer travels—you will doubt 


less want to take from four to ten days for the Fair. This “|}' 


will fit neatly with the start of a holiday trip westward, if i 


you plan also to visit the Golden Gate Exposition at San’ 
Francisco; and/or the National Parks, the Canadian Rockies, 
the Pacific coast south to Mexico—all possible in a Scenic ¥ 
America Tour. 4 

Scenic America Tours offer five attractive itineraries, trav- 
eling by rail and motor coach and, in three instances, by ' 
steamer as well. 

After ten days at the Fair and its wonders, July 7 will find 


you ready for a sixteen-day Canadian Rockies-Jasper Park '}! 


Tour. (These also leave New York each Friday thereafter up ' 
to August 4.) You will travel by rail and Great Lakes steam- 


er to Calgary; spend two and a half days in and around Banff J 
and Lake Louise, including motor trips to Emerald Lake, '} 


“Valley of the Ten Peaks” and Moraine Lake; and continue “ 
on to Jasper National Park for four days, for the most strik-_ | 
ing new feature of the 1939 Scenic America Tours—a visit } 


to the superb Columbia Icefield; thence to Maligne Canyon, “}) 


returning to New York by way of Winnipeg, St. Paul, Chi- 4 
cago and Suspension Bridge. 


Or, if your post-Conference visit to the Fair is shorter, you -| 


may want to take the fourteen-day Yellowstone Park-Colo- 
rado-Rocky Mountain Parks Tour. 

The other three Scenic America Tours, all with earlier de- 
partures, follow a variety .of routes but have one feature in 
common; each makes possible a visit to both fairs. 

More leisurely is the Yellowstone-Pacific Coast-S.S. Dixie 
Tour, a twenty-six day trip which leaves Saturday, July 1 
(also July 29), including a return sea-breeze cruise of four 
days from New Orleans on the S.S. Dixie; also the thirty- 
day National Parks-Pacific Coast Tour, leaving Sunday, July 
2 (also July 30). This trip will combine many features of 
the other Scenic America Tours into one extended itinerary. 

But suppose you have already seen the Fair, en route to 
Buffalo—and want to start your trip “seeing America” the 
moment the Conference closes. Suppose, too, that you are 
distinctly limited in leisure—just enough time to go to the 
seashore. Make it the Pacific coast if you’re a New Yorker, 
and the Atlantic coast if you live in San Francisco, by using 
“Informal Train Trips” to California and the Far West. 
Along twenty different routes these utilize tourist sleeper 
and de luxe daycoach. 

Various boat trips by river or ocean steamer are within easy 
reach of Buffalo. From Montreal are cruise-tours to St. Law- 
rence and the Saguenay, to Labrador and Newfoundland. A 
voyage by one of the famous “Lady” liners, twenty-five days, 
will take you to Bermuda, Nassau and Jamaica; or in thirty 
days to Bermuda, the Leeward and Windward Islands and 
British Guiana. 

From a New York pier, Bermuda is within your reach for 
as little as five days and $60; or Havana, six days and $75; 
a twelve-day trip to Cuba, Guatemala and Honduras, for $150 
up; or a fifteen-day cruise to Jamaica, Colombia and the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone for $175 up. 

Yes, Buffalo, the Conference over, is a splendid radius for 
travel almost anywhere. 
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If the National Conference of Social Work at Buffalo (June ‘|! 


(Continued from page 409) 


the entire railroad system under public control. The state also : 

operates the post offices, and the telephone and telegraph sys- A Glorious Week-End 

tem; and radio has, from its beginning, been a state monop- and an Intellectual Treat! 

oly. Anxiety over an international tobacco cartel brought 

about the state tobacco monopoly just before the war, under TAMIMENT CONFERENCE 

a conservative government. The temperance advocates’ ideal 

of freeing the trade in liquors and wines from private profit JUNE 22-25. Thursday to Sunday 


interests caused the Liberal Party (with Social-Democratic 


6 6 e e e 
backing) to establish the liquor monopoly a few years later. To tali farianism: 


All these public undertakings bring in huge revenues. They err 
are excellently managed both from a business and a technical A Menace to Mankind 


|point of view. Recently coffee and oil monopolies have been 
discussed and a monopoly of the manufacture and whole- 
sale handling of medicines and pharmacy products, the retail 4 Set. ro 
trade in which has long been under state control, but these ee Night, June 22. Totalitarianism and Religion. 
: : ; y Morning, June 23. Totalitarianism and Culture. 
reforms are not being actively pressed. Friday Night, June 23. Totalitarianism and Labor. 
The vast area of public ownership includes practically the Saturday Morning, June 24. Totalitarianism and Gov- 
ernment. 
Sunday Morning, June 25. Totalitarianism and Business. 
Speakers You Want to Hear 
Congressman Jerry Voorhis, Lewis Mumford, 


The crucial topic of the times discussed by America’s 
greatest experts. 


Program 


‘whole hospital system, the whole educational system and 


social insurance; the cities are, on the whole, the sole owners 
of local waterworks, power plants, transportation and all 


other public utilities; and in order to stabilize and control Dr. Leon M. Birkhead, Father Francis X. 
the real estate market the cities have also bought up vast Talbot, Rabbi Edward Israel, Dr. Henry S. 
expanses of building sites. This enumeration is by no means qeibeky teudeng piyonss geemnon, Lee, Mather 
complete. All this actual socialization was begun under Con- Wilden yoheT. eats Dr. Ediard Haasan: 
servative and Liberal leadership. The socialists’ rise to power Dr. Joseph Hane, Dr. Isador Lubin, Dr. Henry 
meant no revolution but a continuation of an existing trend. F. Grady, General Hugh S. Johnson. 

A considerable amount of Sweden’s publicly owned or con- Plenty of time for all the delights of Camp Tamiment. 
trolled production is of a type where investment can be post- SPECIAL RATE —including admission to sessions. 
poned or anticipated according to the general business situation. $5.00 a day. $14.00 for three days. Deluxe accommo- 

The fact that the nation actually runs so much of the dations gextsd: 

income-producing business and industry—and runs them suc- Tamiment Economie and Social Institute 
cessfully—has resulted in placing the Swedish state in the 4) Bastel Sth |Street AY conguin 423004 


position of a rather wealthy capitalist. The book value of the 
Crown’s income-producing assets as of June 30, 1937 is nearly 
4.5 billion kronor, compared with a national debt of less than 
2.3 billion. The financial situation may be said to be very 
secure as the total annual interest payment on the entire 
national debt is around 90 million kronor and the profit from 
the so-called state business in a narrow sense (including only 
the post, state railroads, telegraph and telephone, power 25th SUMMER CONFERENCE 
plants, state domains—principally the forests—and the Swe- 
dish Bank) amounted to over 150 million kronor in 1937. Thursday, June 15 — Sunday, June 18 
The average rate of profit of these undertakings has for a 
number of years moved around 5 percent. In the depression 


year, 1933, it did not drop below 4.04; for the whole period 
ea : : ORGANIZING THE FORCES FOR 
1931-35 it averaged 4.33; and for 1937 it was 5.66. DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 


League for Industrial Democracy 


Unity House, Forest Park, Pa. 


THIs SKETCH OF SWEDEN’S POLITICAL FRAMEWORK WOULD NOT Political Economic Social 
be complete without a reference to the great civic organiza- IS DEMOCRACY WORTH SAVING? 
tions which safeguard public interest. 

The unified and centralized labor organization, built upon LEA SSS ed Seas ale ov Ee 
the principles of industrial unionism, is approaching 100 per- WORK: 
cent control of the industrial labor market. In agriculture it Thoughtful discussions under such eminent lead- 
controls about a third of the workers but is rapidly increasing ers as: 
in membership. Equally important to the smooth and effect- Peewee Pee Pesta Eatichild 
ive system of collective bargaining is the fact that employers ResenBekioin font r Flynn 
are equally well organized. The policy of violent strikes on aes Se. Patel Eleimnann 


the part of the workers and hostility toward labor organi- Bal Bee Harry W. Laidler 
zation on the part of employers belongs to a stage of Swedish fe 

‘al hi hich 5 eed R | Leroy Bowman W. Jett Lauc 
social history which passed away decades ago. Recently rep- Wallace Campbell Peet Lindeman 
resentatives of the employers’ union and the central associ- 2 ; 

; : Lewis Corey Joel Seidman 
ation of trade unions convened and agreed upon voluntary 
general rules for the regulation of the labor market in order 
to avoid as far as possible certain dangers arising out of labor 
conflict. The state’s interference in the labor market consists 
mainly in laying down the legal regulations for the orderly 
functioning of the two organizations. League for Industrial Democracy 

The consumers’ cooperatives control about a tenth of the 112 East 19th Street, New York City 
total retail trade and a fourth of the retail trade in foodstuffs. 

(Continued on page 413) 
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A happy weekend i the beautiful summer home of 
The International Ladies Garment Workers Union 


For Details Write to: 


HOTELS — RESORTS — REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


HERE YOU 
WILL FIND 
CHARM, 
QUIET AND 
THE FINEST 
OF FOOD_WT 


Relax in this charming old Colonial Inn. 
Enjoy the mellow, friendly comfort of 
the large rooms—each one individually 
furnished with authentic antiques . 
Join us for a memorable luncheon or 
dinner at the water’s edge. . . . Superb 
food, tastefully served in a truly captivat- 
ing environment. 

Afternoon tea and light menus at the 
Old Mill. 


Especially Attractive Rates 
Write for Booklet § 


The Silvermine 
Tavern The Galleries 


The Old Mill 


1¥, miles north of Merritt Parkway 
SILVERMINE, NORWALK, CONN. 
Phone: 


Norwalk 88 


| 


MAINE 


RESTFUL ISLAND HOME, at water’s edge. 


Homelike atmosphere, modern improvements, 
excellent table, home cooking. Fresh fish, 
clams, lobster, vegetables, meats, chicken. 


Boating, bathing, fishing. Free row boats. 
Rates $18. Miss E. F. Roberts, Vinal Haven, 
Maine. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Wanted—Position training or supervising rural 
social workers. Experience includes fifteen 
years teaching vocational agriculture; five 
years as rural public assistance investigator 
and some experience in teacher training work. 
7571 Survey. 


Community organization work wanted by man, 
ten years’ experience in social work, including 


Family, Childrens’ and Coordinating Council 
Agencies. Executive experience, member 
A.A.S.W. Reply R. W., 215 N. Super, 


Houston, Texas. 


Director of Girls’ Work and Program desires 
position in Settlement of Community Center. 
Six years’ experience in settlement work. 7569 
Survey. 


Psychologist, M.A., delinquency, educational 
and vocational experience, desires position with 
opportunity for advancement. Will accept any- 
where in U.S. or Canada. 7567 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


Medical Social Worker or Public Health Nurse, 
with college training or equivalent, for social 
hygiene studies and surveys of syphilis clinics 
in New York City. 7570 Survey. 


WANTED: A Supervisor for child placing 
agency ; graduate training, experience in super- 


vision required. Good salary, mid-Atlantic 
city. Psychiatrie consultation available in 
agency. 7568 Survey. 


NEW YORK 


WATKINS GLENe NEW YORK 
Largest hotel in the Finger Lakes 


region. Accommodations for 200 
on 1000-acre estate overlooking 
Seneca Lake and adjoining Wat- 
kins Glen State Park. All sports. 
Vegetables, poultry, dairy prod- 
ucts from our farms. Nauheim 
Baths that are world famous. 
Rates, $7 to $10 daily including 
meals. Open the year ’round. 
Selected clientele. 49th Season. 


New Ge) ay as 500 Fifth Ave. ME 3-5295 
M. Leffingwell, President 


A Resort ced As Well As A Health Resort 


FOR SALE—SARATOGA COUNTY, NEW 
YORK. Beautiful estate, five miles from 
Saratoga Spa. Ideal for smart inn, sanatarium 
or convalescent home—next to golf course. 14 
room house, 3 car garage. Brook on property. 
Address: Mrs. L. R. Stroud, Ballston Spa, 
N; ¥. 


Long Island—To rent for summer months— 
colonial, furnished, 8 rooms, 3 baths, sur- 
porch, garage. All modern conveniences. Fire- 
place, oil burner, recreational facilities at 
hand, private dock, boating, fishing, golf and 
tennis available. A cool, restful location, 
privacy and quiet, but not isolated, lovely out- 
look over water and trees; 20 minutes Jones 
Beach, 40 minutes World’s Fair. 7556 Survey. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR RENT: 6 room house, furnished, for July 
and August. 50 acres of woodland and meadow 
bordering Holland Pond. Electricity, bath- 
room, telephone, open fireplace. $75 a month. 
CAMP near house. Beautiful view of lake, no 
conveniences. $10 a week. A. W. Hitchcock, 
Holland, Mass. 


OFFSET 


REPRODUCTIONS 


THE IDEAL PROCESS FOR 
STUFFERS, CATALOGS, 
POSTERS, DISPLAYS, REPRINTS, 

SALES IDEAS. 


NO CUTS NEEDED 
QUALITY RESULTS 


Quick Service LETTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED , POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $15,000 


Our confidential system (hiding your identity) 
works for you; serves to increase your 
salary; promotes you for high-salaried ex- 
ecutive positions at moderate cost; if you 
have earned $2,500 or more, can prove it, write 
for valuable information. No. 43 Executive’s 
Promotion Service, Washington, D.C. 


ee 
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RATES 
Classified Advertising 


Display ser onaen oe: Weeks 
Non-display . . . . 


30c per line 
5c¢ per word 
$i. 00 per insertion 
Discounts . . 5% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street New York 


Minimum Charge 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


Ail ive i Ie 


CAN WE CRUSH COMMERCIALIZED VICE? 
by John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Professor in The Newman Foundation at the 
University of Illinois 
The author lists the arguments of those who favor ~ 
regulation and then by factual evidence shows the 
impossibility of regulation, concluding that ruthless = 
suppression is the only solution of the prcblem. Hy 
paper, {5 cents 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


"MONEY RAISING—HOW TO 
DOU. 


by Irene Hazard Gerlinger 


Recommended by . libraries and social 
agencies as most comprehensive book 
yet published in this field. $3.00 


Order from SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


THE LIVES OF THE TWELVE CAESARS, 

by Suteonius. Only complete, unexpurgated 

modern translation. Beautifully illustrated 

by Frank C. Pape. Limited edition. 

Original price, $15.00 Special, $4.95 
THE ARGUS BOOK SHOP, INC. 

333 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books 
supplied; also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc, All subjects, all languages. Send 
us your list of wants—no -obligation. We report 
promptly, Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY OLD 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City: 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
whieh professional nurses take in the better- - 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 — 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 3) 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- — 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over — 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- — 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. — 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 6516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LAURENCE ROBERTS 
LITERARY AGENT 


YOUR STORIES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, NOVELS 
Sold. Editorially recognized personal aid in 
placement of manuscripts for new and 
established authors seeking publication. 
Information on request. 


59 West 42d Street, New York City 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass — 


Can You Spare a Copy of the 
March 1939 Survey Graphic? 


Libraries are requesting extra copies—and 
we are sold out. If you can spare yours 
please send it to 
Subscription Manager, SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19 Street, New York City 


(Continued from page 411) 
These proportions are increasing. Their strategic strength is a 
sentral organization for wholesale trade, and they are also 
=mbarking upon more and more productive activity. The 
‘armers’ distributive cooperatives have been strong enough 
in recent years to serve as the instrument for carrying into 
effect a considerable part of the state’s agricultural policy. 
The whole system of savings banks is likewise to be consid- 
ered as a sort of cooperative enterprise. The semi- public mort- 
gage banks—which raise their funds by selling state-guaran- 
teed bonds on the open market—are another cooperative un- 
der stringent public control. They have for decades secured 
the farmers and the real estate owners primary credit, up to 
50 or 60 percent of the value, at slightly higher interest rates 
than on gilt-edged securities, at present 3 percent or even less. 

These self-governing organizations remove the need for 
much of the state interference in economic life, which other- 
wise would be necessary. In the labor market, restriction of 
working hours, control of working conditions and a number 
of social security measures have been enacted into law under 
the pressure of the trade unions with ever-increasing public 
support. But the trade unions in Sweden have not seen any 
advantage in favoring minimum wage legislation. The rea- 
sons for this negative attitude have been the fear that mini- 
mum wages might assume the character of normal wages; 
that they would diminish the workers’ interest in trade union 
membership; and the assurance that the trade unions are 
themselves strong enough to safeguard wage levels. 

The Swedish trade unions have also been reluctant to back 
indiscriminately the recent attempts in other countries to de- 
crease the legal working week below forty-eight hours. They 
recognize that in certain branches, particularly where the 
“speed-up” has been introduced, a shorter week is justified on 
psychological and physiological grounds and for reasons of 
productive efficiency. But knowing the relationship between 
productivity and wages, and wanting to raise their standard 
of living, they are not much interested in restrictive legisla- 
tion based on the idea of “sharing unemployment”; they want 
rather to increase production and secure employment for 
everybody. The world has, therefore, seen the peculiar situ- 
ation in Geneva of the Swedish worker, representing a trade 
union movement stronger than that of any other country, and 
the Swedish socialistic government, the only democratic gov- 
ernment in the world based on a popular socialist majority, 
taking a cool attitude towards these proposals. Behind those 
attitudes are not only the intensive adult education in econ- 
omic problems in Sweden but also the fact that industry in 
Sweden has for the last few years been running practically 
at full capacity. There has been very little unemployment to 
share. 

The consumers’ cooperatives have exercised considerable 
control over prices by entering competitive production. Very 
often a mere warning from the cooperative central body that 
they are prepared to step in if prices are not lowered, is 
enough to bring down monopolistic prices. This control by 
an organization representing the consumers’ interests, together 
with the much more intensive international competition in a 
small country, has freed the state almost entirely from the 
necessity of dealing with the internal price situation outside 
the field of public ownership and, of course, agricultural prices 
which have, on the contrary, been artificially held up. Simi- 
larly, the effective control by the cooperative and semi-official 
credit institutions have to a very large extent guaranteed a 
sound capital market—low rates of interest, which imply low 
administrative costs and profits in credit business. 


THE DECENTRALIZATION OF SWEDISH ADMINISTRATION, WHICH 
leaves much of the actual carrying out of social policy to the 
local communities and to the big civic organizations, draws 
an unusually large proportion of the citizens into politics not 


(Continued on page 415) 


Free Consumer Films 


for your club program 


Dramatic entertainment that provides practical 


solutions to consumer problems 


Hundreds of women’s clubs, study 
groups and other organizations 
have entertained and informed 
their members with these un- 
biased consumer films. The films 
will provide ideal material for 
your consumer programs during 
the coming season. The following 
sound-slide films are “‘still pic- 
tures’ with voices and music 
synchronized. They contain no 
advertising. 


Interesting and educational 


“Wardrobe, Ltd.,”’ tells in dra- 
matic story form how to plana 
wardrobe for the entire family. 
An inspiration and guide to dress- 
ing well on a limited purse. 
“Love in the Kitchen’’—a hu- 
man and inspiring story about 
stretching the food dollar. 
“Silks and Rayons’’ explains 
difference between pure and 
weighted silk, the manufacturing 
processes and uses of rayon. 
“Meat for Thought’ is the 


story of how meat should be 
bought, how prepared, cooked 
and cared for, and how govern- 
ment grades it. 

Three movies: ‘An Evening 
with Edgar A. Guest’ features 
America’s beloved poet-philoso- 
pher. ““A New Adventure’’ pro- 
motes the intelligent manage- 
ment of family finances. “‘Hap- 
pily Ever After’’ gives inspiration 
to every woman to make her 
house a home. 


Where available 


Household Finance furnishes 
these films free of charge as a 
contribution to the consumer 
movement. The sound-slide films 
may be used by groups in any 
state in which Household main- 
tains offices (principally eastern 
and central states). The movies 
are not available in some local- 
ities. Send for new booklet which 
fully describes this material and 
tells how it may be obtained. 


See Household’s interesting exhibit “Stretching Your Dollar” 
at the New York World’s Fair 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


.. one of America’s leading family finance organizations with 241 branches in 153 cities 


Research Dept. SG-6, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Please send free booklet, ‘A Contribution to the Consumer Movement,” 
which tells about your films for club programs. 


ISEB sere oh Skee nen A ee 


TNAGE Te ok Oo nee ee eS 


SRS UTP ae See eee eceeee : 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES - 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


A sequence of evening courses selected from the regular 
curriculum and planned for employed social workers in the 
New York area are a definite part of the School curriculum. 
Credit earned for these courses will be counted toward 
the diploma of the School if students later qualify for a 
full-term program. A special bulletin for part-time work 


will be sent upon request. 


In the summer of 1939, the School is offering nine two- 
week seminars planned for persons having substantial ex- 
perience in specialized fields of social work who are 
interested in a short, concentrated period of study. After- 
noon conferences on related subjects are a feature of the 
seminar plan. Full details will be sent upon request. 


A catalogue describing the full-time program of the School 
can be obtained from the Registrar. Interviews with mem- 
bers of the Faculty of the School may be arranged at the 
National Conference of Social Work at Buffalo. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York N.Y. 


Che University of Chicagn 
School of Sorial Service Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1939 
First term, June 21-July 21 


Second term, July 24-August 25 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1939-40 
Begins October 1 


Announcements on Request 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by GRACE ABBOTT 


A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 


A catalog will be sent on request 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


PIONEER YOUTH CAMP 


RIFTON, N. Y. Walter Ludwig, Director 


6 
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BOYS & GIRLS Gps 6-16 YEARS 
AZ \ 


SIXTEENTH SEASON OF PROGRESSIVE CAMPING in seven 
age groups. Creative use of environment rich in natural and 
historical materials. Experienced direction. Exceptional Staff. 


PAINTING HIKING 
CLAY MODELING SPORTS 
WOODWORKING SWIMMING 
MUSIC DRAMATICS 


non-sectarian moderate rates 
special rates to union members 
Address: Mrs. Frima Frumes, Camp Registrar 
Pioneer Youth of America, Inc. 
219 W. 29th St., New York City PE. 6-3055 


Send for transcript of Mrs. Roosevelt’s broadcast on Pioneer Youth. 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


A Profession for the College Woman 
Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- 
ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Cons. 


SILVER BAY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Social Workers, Religious Leaders, Teachers, Modern Parents 
can LIVE WHILE THEY LEARN. Graduate Courses . . . 
Two Convenient Terms . . . July 10-29, July 31-August 19. 
For bulletin or information, write 


Prof. L. K. Hall, 263 Alden St., Springfield, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 413) 
only as voters but as representatives and office-holders. Wide- 
spread adult education in economic and political questions is 
another influence in this direction. 

In Sweden adult education does not take the form of a con- 
descending transfer of knowledge from the “privileged” to 
the “underprivileged”; it is not an “extension” of higher 
learning down the cultural ladder. Instead, adult education 
is carried on by the popular movements themselves, particu- 
larly the labor movement and the cooperatives, on their own 
initiative and under their own control. Aid from the public 
budget does not change this situation. 

The effectiveness of adult education in Sweden is height- 
ened by the fact that it sprang from the people’s own needs 
and interests. J can testify to its results: If, for example, I 
give a talk on public housing to Swedish doctors or engi- 
neers, not to say successful business men, I will have to avoid 
technicalities and “simplify” far more than if I am talking to 
a group of young workers trained by the adult education 
program. This movement is now rapidly spreading to the 
farmers. 


THERE IS A PARTICULAR REASON WHY A HIGHLY DEVELOPED 
scheme of adult education in economic and political questions 
is a necessary condition for Sweden’s reform activity. Social 
reforms cost money, and such is our fiscal system that it 
makes the cost subjectively felt even by the broad masses of 
the people. 

Thus everyone with a yearly income above a very low 
minimum—which means more than 80 percent of all adult 
gainful workers—has to make an income tax return, and the 
exemptions are so small that practically every wage earner 
has to pay an income tax. We have done away with the re- 
gressive and cumbersome land and sales taxes. Rural com- 
munities and counties base their finances upon income taxa- 
tion as do the cities, although the latter have, in addition, 
revenue from public utilities. Even the state itself levies prac- 
tically no taxes on production and distribution except the very 
high tax on liquor and tobacco under the two state monopo- 
lies and also the tax on motor traffic, calculated to cover only 
the building and repair of highways. State finances are, there- 
fore, based upon returns from the rather low tariffs; income 
from the state’s profitable business enterprises; taxation of 
tobacco and liquor; and for the rest, on direct taxation of 
income and wealth. 

According to an investigation made in 1934, people with 
incomes under 10,000 kronor (according to the exchange rate 
about $2500, but representing in standard of living an income 
of about $3000 to $4000) paid more than half of the state 
income tax, and more than three quarters of the local income 
taxes. In the absence of indirect burdens on consumption, this 
is necessary in order to finance public activity, as Sweden has 
so few wealthy citizens that even a steeply progressive tax 
does not produce enough revenue to balance expenditures. 
The principle that everybody shall pay a direct tax, even if a 
small one, is also considered to be the foundation of political 
responsibility. We have reversed in spirit the American slo- 
gan—no representation without taxation. 

Since our fiscal system is thus to tax the majority directly 
and not conceal the burden on the lower income strata by in- 
direct taxation, we have actually to demonstrate to this ma- 
jority that public expenditures are worthwhile. We have in a 
very real sense to sell our reforms to the public, prove to 
popular satisfaction that what they pay in taxes brings the 
citizens a better return than any alternative use of this por- 
tion of their earnings. If public activity is carefully planned 
and rationally managed, I believe this thesis holds true for all 
countries. A high educational level of the masses is, how- 
ever, a prerequisite to getting the public to accept it. On the 
other hand, social reforms so accepted and enacted will have 
a firm basis in the free will and understanding of a nation. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


SEMINARS, 1939 


Case Work with Parents and Children. Dr. Phyllis 
Blanchard and Miss Rose Green. July 17 to 29. 


Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to Social 
Case Work. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss 


Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 24 to August 5. 


Psychiatry as Applied to Problems of Supervision. 
Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 
July 24 to August 5. 


The Aspects of Sociology and Psychiatry as Applied 
to Case Work. Dr. A. Kardiner and Miss Florence Day. 
August 7 to 19. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Contents for June, 1939 


The Influence of Certain Aspects of the Home 
Environment on Children’s Adjustment to Kinder- 
garten Ruth Gottemoller 


The Influence of the Teacher on Children’s Adjust- 
ment to Kindergarten Mary Delia Nichols, 
Josephine Worthington, Helen Witmer 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Nos.: Vols. I to VII, $1 each; others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 
Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1939 


Courses of Instruction 


Plan A The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social agencies in various cities. This course 1s 
designed for those who have had little or no previous 
experience in social work. Limited to forty-five. 


Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session and 
the first winter session, and receive the Master’s 
degree upon the completion of the requirements of 
two summer sessions and one winter session of 
supervised case work. Limited to thirty-five. 


Plan C A summer session of eight weeks is open to exper 
enced social workers. Special courses in case wor 


are offered by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk and Miss 
Beatrice Z. Levey. Limited to thirty-five. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Department of Social Welfare and Public Health 
Exhibit and Consultation at Booth 
Luncheon and Afternoon Sessions 


AMERICAN LEGION 
National Child Welfare Division 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION MEETINGS: 


® See program for National Conference 
®@ Consultation service and exhibits 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 
Delegates invited to visit headquarters booth and attend 
all Red Cross meetings. There will be the usual Red 
Cross luncheon and three afternoon meetings—see 

Conference Program for details. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 
50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Ask for free lists of books, pamphlets, films, exhibits, etc. 


BIRTH CONTROL FEDERATION OF AMERICA 
Consultation service available at the booth 
Meetings—Erlanger Theatre 
A Population Policy—June 19, 4 P.M. The Birth Control 

Clinic as a Community Resource, June 21, 3:30 P.M. Birth 
Control as a Public Health Measure, June 23, 2 P.M. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 
Consultation at Booth and Statler Hotel 
Afternoon sessions: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday 
Luncheon Meeting: Wednesday noon, Lafayette Hotel 
Dinner Meeting: Thursday evening, Lafayette Hotel 


CHURCH CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Afternoon meetings at St. Luke's Episcopal Church. For 


program and information address: L. Foster Wood, 
Secretary, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 
Consultation Service, Statler Hotel 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME M:SSIONS 


297 Fourth Avenue, New York. See Conference Program 
Social Work with Migrant Laborers and American Indian 


EPISCOPAL SOCIAL WORK CONFERENCE 
June 16-17. Hotel Touraine 
Theme: The Church and the Family 
Rev. Almon R. Pepper, Exec. Sec. Programs available at 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION ‘OF AMERICA 
Family Social Work Dinner, Thursday P.M., Hotel Statler, 
Speaker: Dr. O. Spurgeon English. Publications Display: 
THE FAMILY, books, and pamphlets, Statler lobby 


JOINT COMMITTEE OF TRADE _UNIONS 
IN SOCIAL WORK 


Afternoon sessions: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, Court Street Theatre 

Consultation Service. Booth at Headquarters Hotel 

Buffalo Hotel: Headquarters for Joint Committee 


LIFE INSURANCE ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
Fillmore Hotel 
June 19-20—2:00 P.M. June 21—3:30 P.M. 
Subjects: Social Case Work and Family Resources: Old Age 
Assistance Recipients: Financial Resources Development; 
State wide program of Life Insurance Adjustments 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR AID TO 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
Headquarters—Statler Hotel 
Consultation and Exhibit 


Associate and Special Group Meetings 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
OF GROUP WORK 


Annual Meeting—Buffalo, New York, June 20-22, 1939 

For details, program information, etc., write to M. W. 
Beckelman, program chairman, Room 1601, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 
Consultation at Goodwill Industries Booth 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAINING SCHOOLS - 
Headquarters, Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Exhibit: National Conference of Social Work, Head- 
quarters Building. 


ATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
WASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


June 18, 2:30—Meeting for Y.W.C.A. board and com- 
mittee members. 6:00—Informal supper, Y.W.C.A. 
delegates 

June 22—7:00—Dinner, Y.W.C.A. delegates 

June 23—2:00—Special meeting Girl Reserve secretaries 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
Consultation at booth 


Luncheon meeting on Migrants: June 21, Hotel Fillmore 
Speakers: Eduard C. Lindeman; Hon. H. Jerry Voorhis 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH SOCIAL WELFARE 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, June 14-18. 


For details, program information, etc., write to M. W. 
Beckelman, Secretary, 67 W. 47 St., New York, N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Tuesday breakfast and Thursday afternoon meetings for 
Y.M.C.A. people. Consultation and information at Asso- 
ciation Press booth. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS, INC. 
27th Conference. Hotel Samuels, Jamestown, N. Y.- 
June 16-18. Preservation of the Democratic Ideal. 
At Buffalo: Monday, June 19th and Tuesday, June 20th, 
2-3:30 P.M., Perkins Hall, Y.M.C.A. 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 
June 16-21, Statler Hotel 


Subjects: probation, parole, juvenile courts, community 
preventive movements. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
OF THE U.S.A., INC., Elyria, Ohio 
Consultation service and literature at Society's Booth. 
June 21, Luncheon program at Athletic Club 
June 22, Afternoon program, Athletic Club 
June 23, Delegates join in program of the National 
Council for the Physically Handicapped 


THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


Invites delegates to the Buffalo Conference to visit its 
large display of books, pamphlets, and bibliographies 
of interest to social workers. Several staff members will 
be available for consultation. 


SOCIAL WORK PUBLICITY COUNCIL 


Practical discussions of publicity and public relations— 
display of literature—"After Hours''—consultation ser- 
vice. Delegates are invited to headquarters booth. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Survey Graphic and Survey Midmonthly 
Book Exhibits 


66th National Conference of Social Work 
Buffalo, 1888—1909—1939 
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You are invited! 


66th Annual Meeting 
National Conference 
of Social Work 


and Associate Groups 


June 18-24, Buffalo, N. Y. 


This Annual Meeting provides you rare opportunity to see and hear what's new in 
social work . . . to refresh your viewpoint . . . to stock up with stimulating ideas. 
A carefully planned program, completely national in scope and built for 1939 social 
work, offers the cream of current thought and experience. 


More than three hundred sessions during Conference week afford a high degree of 
selectivity. These vary in size from small discussion groups to large general sessions. 
Of course you wish to attend only a limited number of meetings each day. But you 
prefer to attend those that offer what you want. 


Five Conference sections will deal with social case work, social group work, com- 
munity organization, public welfare administration, social action. Five general 
sessions will present outstanding speakers on problems of widespread interest. 


Twelve Special Committees will conduct their clusters of sessions. These committees 
will cover education for social work, care of the aged, rural social work, care of the 
mentally ill, prevention and social treatment of blindness, medical care, problems in 
interstate migration, problems related to unmarried parenthood, social aspects of 
children’s institutions, social aspects of public housing, social treatment of the adult 
offender, statistics and accounting in social work . . . And fifty-two Associate Groups 
will blend their programs with that of the National Conference of Social Work. 


You will want to visit Consultation Service. Here at Conference Headquarters you 
may interview social work leaders and national experts to discuss problems in your 
own field... It will pay you to attend this meeting! Use coupon below to send for 
complete preliminary program. 


Invest in Better Social Work: Buffalo, June 18-24 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
82 North High Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Please send me Preliminary Program of the 66th Annual 
Meeting of the National Conference of Social Work. 


Reserve your hotel room! 
@ 
Mail applications to Buffalo Con- 
vention and Tourist Bureau, 


Genesee Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 


and we are at your service with facts 
you are unlikely to find elsewhere! 

Our staff, in constant collaboration 
with social and economic experts, takes 
you ahead of headlines and back of 
events, trends, significant develop- 
ments. 

If we discover a situation in which 
we of America have failed to measure 
up to our own high standard of demo- 
cratic conduct, we report it. Likewise, 
if we find a genuinely effective demon- 
stration of progress, which may be 
prophetic of things to come, we report 
IE, 

But we do more than report. We 
interpret. That means assembling 
more than inside information, more 
than picturesque background facts. It 
means objective selection of facts essen- 
tial to each special assignment in 
social analysis. Such a journalistic tech- 
nique, with few counterparts in 
other general magazines, gives 
Survey Graphic readers unique 
insight into the shape of things 
to come. It indicates where and 
how you can share in the problems 
and progress of three thirds of a 
nation—and of the world beyond. 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispateh 


IN TIMES LIKE THESE YOU NEED FACTS... 


The publication of the special “Call- 
ing America” number of Survey 
Graphic in February—which is to be 
followed by two other special num- 
bers within a year—demonstrated in 
dramatic fashion how we focus on 
America in our effort to supply our 
readers with facts about the times in 
which we live. And, because of times 
like these, we are proud to have pub- 
lished in sequence to “Calling Amer- 
ica” many timely and authoritative 
articles on the American scene. May 
we recall for you the titles of a few 
of them: Georgians Discover Georgia 
by Jonathan Daniels; 1 Hear America 
Singing by Sarah Gertrude Knott; My 
Tax Return by Arthur Garfield Hays; 
The Big Morgue by Harold J. Rutten- 
berg; Life at Stephens and After by 
George Kent and by Beulah Amidon, 
Modern Men and Religious Faith by 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


James H. Leuba; Liberalism and_ the 
Anti-Fascist Front by Archibald Mac- 
Leish; Boisterous Butte by Kinsey 
Howard ; Fort Wayne’s Fifty Houses by 
Loula D. Lasker; Morale, Democracy 
and Air War by W. O’D. Pierce. 

And, looking ahead, may we point 
out a few of the features planned for 
early publication: Maury Maverick’s San 
Antonio by Audrey Granneberg; The 
Associated Farmers by Richard L. Neu- 
berger; Will America Achieve a 
Renaissance in Art? by Warren Cheney; 
The Presidential Press Conference by 
Raymond P. Brandt; When Editors 
Were Editors by Elizabeth McCaus- 
land; A Study in Hawaiian Race 
Relations by Louise Stevens; Reflec- 
tions in a Pullman Car by Klaus Mann; 
What Careers for Youth? by William 
F. McDermott—and a special num- 
ber on EDUCATION IN AMER- 
ICA to be published in the early 
fall. 

In times like these we urge 
you to do your part to keep 
the torch burning — of freedom 
of inquiry, freedom of expression. 
Read Survey Graphic — every 
month! 
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